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Education 





NIVERSITY..COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 


Tue Council invites APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN at the 
above College, at a Salary of £300 a year. 
APPLICATIONS, together with 70 printed copies 
of testimonials, must reach the undersigned, from 
whom all particulars may be obtained, not later 
than Tuesday, November 28, 1905. 
' J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 





yor GENTLEMAN, anxious to improve 

his-knowledge of Foreign Languages, wishes 
to correspond with a Frenchman already having a 
fair knowledge of the English language, and eager 
to improve it by correspondence.—H. Coo tina, 
Burneside, Kendal, England. 





THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A, (late Second Mistress St. Fel.x School, Southwold). 
References : The Principal of Bedford College, London; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 








Books Wanted 





Phew wage Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimgs Bros., 4 Manetie Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





Sere L.) Treasure Island, 1883 
Child’s Garden of Verses, 1885 
Prince Otto, 1885 - 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll, 1886 
Underwood, 1887 
The Merry Men, 1887 
Memories and Portraits, 1887 
Ticonderoga, 188 
Father Damien, Gedney or Edinburgh, 1 
War in Samoa, reprinted from the Pad/ 


1993 
A Story of a Lie, 1882 : ° 
Some College Memories, 1886 
Stevenson and Henley, Admiral Guinea, a pamphlet, 1884 
u Austin, a pamphlet, 1884 
Robert Macaire, a p hlet, 1885 
Deacon Brodie, a pamphlet, 1880 
Stevenson (R. L.) Notice of a oo Form of Intermittent Light 
for Lighthouses, Edinburgh, 1871 
On the 1 Influence of Forests, Edinburgh, 1873 
Testimonials in Favour of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
N D [1881] 
: ings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol 8, 
1872-3 
Transactions of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
* * ‘vol 8, 1870-1 
The South Seas, 1890 
Any of his Davos Platz Publications 
Moral Emblems, Black Canyon, etc., Davos Platz, 1882 


" Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


all Gazette, 








Wee x0 PURCHASE. — Vol ii. of 

irst Seri he “‘ Mis. y . ice. 

Copy of val i come Series for anle--W.' i, Gaadlom 5 St 
's, Canterbury. 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. wong ee D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Schteries, 
may be obtained from 
7 HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
ustrated Catalogues 12 penny st Forei 
Stamps accepted ade cg ppg 





Books for Sale, ete. 
HOMAS: THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., anp 
: 4 Broap Street, Reapina. 

ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
. dresses. - Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 

and other works. Also books of Travel, Sport, 

and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata- 

logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





) ig + Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Wa.ter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


\ ae NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request, ; 
Tuomas B. MosHeEr, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 





GYPTIAN DYNASTIES’ MANUAL.— 
By J. B. DIMBLEBY. From their own 
Ecliptic Records and Heliacal Risings of Sirius. 
Price 1s. A reliable work.—E. NisTER, 24 St. 
Bride Street, E.C., or author, Observatory House, 
Wanstead, N.E. 


JEWIsH ENCYCLOPEDIA—a record of the 

History, Religion, Literature, and Customs of the Jewish 
People from the earliest times. Prepared by 400 Scholars and 
Specialists, 12 vols, royal 8vo, cioth, new. Funk & Wagnalls, 
1901-5, £17 net for £9. Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








Typewriting 


O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

_ takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS: 
from rod. 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 








YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000, reduction 

for regular work. Translations. Short articles 

by return.—Miss Hanpiry, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 

~ ‘mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





Dy chee promptly and accurately 
done. 10d, per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Merssger, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

= : i 





G SSRS tARreRee sought, for January 1906, 
by a lady graduate of Edinburgh.—Write 
“M. M. S.,” 90 Southmoor Road, Oxford. 


A Christmas Course of Lectures. 
| OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Professor HERBERT HALL TURNER, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., will deliver a Course of Six Lectures 
(adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on ‘‘AsTRONOMY,”’ 
commencing on Thursday, Dec. 28, 1905, at 
3 o'clock; to be continued on Dec. 30; and Jan. 
2, 4,6, 9, 1906. Subscription (for Non-Members) 
to this Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen, 
Half a Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the Season. 
Two Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at 
the Institution. t 








te Publishers’ Mediums. 


THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 


A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 


Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, B.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


PoPpuLarR FEATURES ARE :?— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 


Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Speoial 
Telegrame from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue EveninG Paper or THE Epucatep Man 
anv His Fai y. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 








THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 
The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
AND THE 
Northern Half of Scotland. 
Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 

Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page: 
NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 

Lonpon Orrice: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 


Is the most widely circulating paper in the 
four Western Counties. 


Lonvon Private Wire OFFICE: 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Ptymournism, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. : 165 HoLporn. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Messrs. Methuen have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published a New Anthology by Mr. E. VV. LUCAS, Author 


of ‘The Open Road,” entitled 


THE FRIENDLY TOWN. A Little Book for the Urbane. 


They also announce that they now publish 


THE OPEN ROAD. A Little Book for Wayfarers. 


F cap. 8vo, 5s. 


Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


and that this famous book has been reset, and that a large number of New Pieces have been added. A Gold-lettered Cloth Case for the two 


volumes can be purchased for 1s. net. 





AN OUTLANDER IN ENGLAND. Impressions of an Australian in England. 
By J. H. M. ABBOTT, Author of “Tommy Cornstalk,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Its interest for English readers lies in the fact that it presents a view of their country 
and its conditions which is impossible from an interior standpoint. 


A series of impressions of England and the English from an Australian point of view. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. S. Robinson. 


With 
Plates in Collotype and one in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s.net. =. 
[The Connoisseur’s Library. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. With 


numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s. net. - 
“Lamb has found a biographer after his own heart from one of his own best pupils. —TIMeEs. 


MADAME GEOFFRIN, HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 
By JANET ALDIS. With many Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

A picture of a famous salon and of society in the last years of the reign of Louis XV., the 
close of the courtly days of the“ Old Régime ”’ ’ 

“ A sympathetic and eminently interesting contribution to the literature of the period. A 
generally charming record.”"—East ANGLIAN TimEs. - : 

“ Many stirring incidents and a wealth of anecdote are to be found in this absorbingly in- 
teresting book.” —Sussex Dairy News. 


MARY STUART. By FLorence MacCunn. With over 40 Illus- 
tions, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, ros 6d. net. ; 

“The author has not space enough for controversy, but exhibits complete balance of judg- 
ment. Her narrat ve is vivid and avoids rhetorical pursuit of the picturesque. She is 
extremely sympathetic, but she is entirely free from the credulity into which sympathy is apt 
to run.” —ATHENAUM, 

“ The story has been told a thousand times, but none is better or fresher than this latest 
version, The charm of the book is its womanly insight and more than womanly compassion,”’— 
LiverPoot Post. 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Ror. With many Illustrations 


by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A volume which is sorely needed.”"-—Datry Matt. 
“ Full of interest and instruction to collectors,”—Trutn. 


JANE AUSTEN AND HER ENGLAND. By G. E. Mitton, 


With many Portraits and Illustrations, Demy 8vo, ros, 6d, net, 
A biography of Jane Austen and a picture of the society of her time. 
“A very careful and complete oemay of the authoress and her surroundings "—G.ose. 
“The care ul studies of the novels and the excellent sketches of English life a hundred 
years ago give Miss Mitton’s book a distinct value of its own.”"—Ltverroor Courier. 
* Valuable and entertaining.” —Daity Tetecraru. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. 
COBB, D.D. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net, 
“ The author has amply achieved his aim, and there is scarcely a page on which some fresh 
or fruittul suggestion may not be found.”—Scorsman. 


THE LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN. By H.B. Binns. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros, 6d. net, 
In this Volume, the Author endeavours to portray one of the most striking figures of modern 
times, and gathers up the biographical information scattered through the pages of various works 
which are inaccessible to the ordinary reader. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d, net, 
This is the Fourth Volume, but the Second Volume to be published, of the new History of 
England under Professor Oman's Editorship, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS. 
By H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Author of “ Charle- 
magne.’ With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


MASTER WORKERS. By Haroip Becpie. 


Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net, 

This book describes the methods, outlook and views on work of many distinguished person- 
alities—¢.¢., His Majesty the King, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Mr, 
Winston Churchill, M.P., General Booth, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. John Morley, Mr. G. F. Watts 
Earl Roberts, etc, etc. : 

“ His sympathy is catholic ; his judgments are acute ; his observation is keen; his verdicts 
are generous and humane. Thisis a book of character and individuality.”—Dairy Mam. 

“ Altogether admirable.”—Sussex Daity News. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life, Times, Work, Sitters, 

and Friends. By WILLIAM B. BOULTON. With 40 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work is a full treatment of the life and work of the great painter, whose remarkable 

personality, eminence as a painter, and the picturesque character of whose times and acquaint- 
ances together provide a subject of great interest. 


THE ROYAL FORESTS OF ENGLAND. By J.C. Cox, LL.D. 

F.S.A. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. [Vhe Antiquary’s Books. 

“ Here is a treasure-house of antiquarian learning. Here, too, is a store of curious informa- 
tion on the woodcraft that Shakespeare and his fathers knew so well.”"—Ovurt.ioox. 


With a Commentary by W. F. 


By A. D. INNEs. 


With Illustrations. 


160 





| 


METHUEN & CO,, 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. A Series of Observations 
on the Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and SGT Crustaceans found in that 
neighbourhood, with a list of the ae: By A. H. PATTERSON. With 12 Illustration. 
in Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE RIVIERA. By S. Barinc-GouLp. With many Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 
Uniform with Mr. Baring-Gould’s well-known books on Devon, Cornwall, Dartmoor, 
Brittany, etc. 


A WANDERER in HOLLAND. By E. V. Lucas. With many 
Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by HERBERT MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“If the success of a book of travels is to measured by the travel fever it excites in the 
veins of its readers, this volume should have a warm welcome. Dull of spirit must he be who, 
skimming its pleasant pages, does not feel himself moved to follow in the ‘Wanderer’s’ foot- 
steps. Itis the gaiety of our author, his simple pleasure in things seen and everything that 
delights the average man, which makes him so thoroughly agreeable a travelling companion.” — 
ATHEN £uM. 

“ Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun; it is alive with wise interest.’"—Times. 


DAN LENO: his Life ana Achievements. By J. Hickory 
WOOD. With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The author has carried out his task with a sympathy and ability which make the book 
good reading from the opening page to the conclusion ; and it is enriched with many photograp':s 
and drawings, which will make the incomparable humorist live again in the memory.”— 
DatLy News. 


The CITIES of UMBRIA. By Evwarp Hutton. 
Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by A, PISA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* A series of literary impressions by a lover of Italy and of her people, a true poet in prose. 
Praise must be given to the splendid illustrations by Mr. Pisa.”—Datty Mar, 


The BIBLE and CHRISTIAN LIFE: being Addresses and 
Sermons. By WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford, Crown 8v0, 6s. 
bo wy — attempts to prove the permanent claim of the Bible to be an inspired book and 
a guide to life. 
“Thoughtful and suggestive.” —Gtascow HERALD. 


RICHES and POVERTY. By L.G.Cuiozza Money. Demy 8vo. 
5s. net, 
A iaScinating study of the wealth and poverty of the United Kingdom. 
“Mr. Money is a master of figures, and he understands the facts that lie behind them.”— 
MorninGc LEADER. 
“The book teems with statistics, and yet it contains not one dull or uninteresting page.” — 
Datry News. 


SEA LIFE in NELSON’S TIME. By JoHN MasEriEcp. 


With 
many I!lustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A wonderful picture of sea life a hundred yearsago. It is a clear, strong, live work, 
every line of it.”—Daity News. 
“A book which every 7 Englishman should read and every English boy should 
possess and keep.” —DaiLy TELecraPn. 


ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. [Fdited, with an Introduction, by 
EDWARD HUTTON, | Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A charming anthology . . ; all of gold.”—Datty Grapnic. 
“ An exquisite and fragrant garland; a volume to keep close at hand.”—T. P.’s Wrek.y. 


The SECRET of POPULARITY. By Emiry Ho tr. 


38. 6d. net. 
This useful book shows the way to attain social success. 


The DOINGS of ARTHUR. Described and Pictured by the 
WESTMINSTER OFFICE BOY. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘A delightfully humorous book. The likenesses all through are thoroughly recognisable, and 
the points are impossible to miss. It is certainly an enlightening picture for those who believe 
in ‘ Arthur,’ and an entertaining one for those who don’t.””"—Westminster GAZETTE. 
MEASURE for MEASURE. By WiLtiAM SHAKESPEARE, Edited 

by H, C. HART. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, i The Arden Shakespeare. 


A MILTON DAY BOOK, Edited by R. F. Townprow, Fcap. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CLAUDE. By Epwarp DiILLon. With many Illustrations. Demy 
16mo, 28. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Cuartes Dickens. With a Frontis- 


piece in Photogravure. In Two Volumes, pott 8vo, 3s. net; leather, 5s. net. 
[The Little Library. 


With many 


Crown 8vo, 
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NOW READY. No. 1. Price 1s. net. 


The MAGAZINE of FINE ARTS 


An Illustrated Review of the Fine and Decorative Arts of Other Days. 


The Magazine of Fine Arts will appeal to all lovers of 
The Greatest Art the World has Produced. 


Although it is concerned chiefly with art that is old, it nevertheless has much that is new to present to its readers. The vast 
accumulations of all that is best in the art of many centuries have been drawn upon, and Arts and Crafts that are old in years, 
but as fresh a8 a new discovery to the majority of art-lovers, are dealt with by British and Foreign experts, capable of imparting 
valuable information in a readable manner. The care exercised in the selection of the writers of the articles, and the employment 
of all the most successful modern reproductive processes for the illustrations, which are very numerous, will render the magazine 


VALUABLE TO COLLECTORS 


of objects that owe their interest to artistic rather than to merely archzological qualities, as well as to 
ART STUDENTS 


whose studies will be assisted by a convenient presentation of the various aspects of the art of the Great Masters, and typical 
examples of the best periods of design. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1. (NOV.) 
SUPPLEMENTAL PLATES. 





1. Reproduction in Photogravure of Jordaens’ Painting, “* The Triumph of Bacchus.” 
2. Tinted reproduction of Jordaens’ painting, ‘ Christ among the Doctors.” 

3. Reproductions in Colours of the oil painting, ‘‘ De Tabley Hall,” by Richard Wilson, R A. 
4. Tinted Reproduction of the Landscape by Richard Wilson, R.A., entitled ‘‘ Lake Nemi.” 
5. Reproduction in Colours of a Sicilian Brocade of the Twelfth Century. 

6 Reproduction in Colours ofa Peruvian Pottery Vessel. 

7 & 8. Two Reproductions in Colours of Sketches by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 


ARTICLES. 


The Development of the Art of Jakob Jordaens. By Professor MAX ROOSES. 

The Great Forerunner of Modern Sculpture: Donatello. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

The Landscape Painters of England. RICHARD WILSON, R.A. By Sir JAMES D. LINTON, R.1. 

Sicilian Woven Fabrics of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. By A. F. KENDRICK. 

Peruvian Poverz with Designs representing Scenes from Life and Mythological Lore. By 
Dr. MAX SCHMIDT. 

Vandalism in India: Letter Concerning the Preservation of Objects of Interest. By GEORGE CECIL 

Gainsborough’s Drawings at the British Museum. By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, 

Some Old-English Bracket and Long-Case Clocks. By F. J. BRITTEN. 

Two Ancient Houses Rescued by the National Trust. By NIGEL BOND. 

Notes and Comments from the Principal Art Centres. 

Reviews. 


Sixty-four Pages of Reading Matter. Hight Sumptuous Supplemental Plates, Seventy-three Text 
Illustrations. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers for 1s. 4d. (Foreign, rs. 6d.) 





GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Newnes’ Thin-Paper Classics 


These charming and portable volumes are small enough for the pocket (6jin. by 4in., and jin. thick), yet large enough for 
the book-shelf. Printed in large type on a thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page 
to each volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make admirable pocket companions, 


Cloth, 3s. net; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 

KEATS’ POEMS. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 
ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 


EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 2 


vols. 
A BIOGRAPHY F Vv 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND Gin OF BENVENUTO 
ee COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. : Vols. 

SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’ POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON'S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 


POE’S TALES. 
CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ILIAD. 
CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. 
HERRICK’S POEMS. 

MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. 

THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 
SPENSER’S FAERY QUEEN. 2 Vols. 

THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHRISTO- 
PHER MARLOWE. 





s Pall Mall Gazette.—“* The ‘Thin Paper Classics” is keeping well ahead of everything else we know in its own particular 
ine. The selection of works for it has never yet descended in standard from the highest; and yet it is as various and 
comprehensive as any reasonable mind could wish.” 





GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, London, W.C, 


MACMILLAN & C0.S LIST 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have the pleasure 
to announce that they will publish on or about 
January 5, 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURGHILL 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 
In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 





VOLUME V. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., 
LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Vol. V.—The Constitutional Compro- 
mise of the 18th Century—Effects of the Classical 
Renaissance, its Zenith and Decline; the Early 
Romantic Renaissance. 8vo, 10s. net. 
*.* Previously published, Vols. I.-IV., 
Tos. net each. 





CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


A Memoir by his Son, HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON, late Governor-General of Australia. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. Ex. crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


Lord Roberts’s 
Forty-One Years in India 


With Illustrations and Plans. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


 «KIPPS 


By H. G. WELLS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*We have found ‘Kipps’ in many ways the 
most human and ‘sympathetic of Mr. Wells's 
stories. ’’—-SPECTATOR. 





THE CRANFORD SERIES—New Volume. 


Thackeray’s Esmond. 
With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
and Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

By the late CANON AINGER. 

Lectures and Essays. 


By ALFRED AINGER, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 15s, net. 


New Book by the Author of 
“The Faith of a Christian.’’ 


Conversations with 
Christ, a BioGRAPHICAL STUDY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vol. 


Captain John Smith. 
By A. G. BRADLEY. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 














Works by the Author of 
“ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN” 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden, 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. Illustrated Edition, 
8s. 6d. net. 
The Solitary Summer. Extra crown 8vo 
6s. Illustrated Edition, 8s. 6d. net. 
The Benefactress. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


The April Baby's Book of Tunes. Illus- 
trated in Colours by KATE GREENAWAY, 4to, 








6s. 
| MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LoNnDoN, 
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~ FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


G. B. LANCASTER’S FIRST LONG NOVEL. 
A SPUR TO SMITE. By G. B. Lancaster, Author of “Sons 0’ 


Men."’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Sa, 
Tue EveNinc STANDARD ANDS?T. James's Gazerre —“ Mr. Lancaster writes of life in towa 
and bush amid the beaut es of New Zealand andon the sun-baked shores of Samoa with a living 
and breathing eloquence. . . . ‘A Spur toSmite’ is a book of great power and promise—it rises 





high out of the ruck of modera fiction, and its successor, we hope, will rise yet higher. Mr. 
Lancaster has the right stuff in him.” 

JUST OUT—BY A NEW WRITER. . 
A HEART’S HARMONY: A Novel. By Erner M. Fores. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“ The great charm about this well-written love-story is the drawing of the character of the 
heroine—one of those delightfully breezy and original girls it is always a pleasure to read about 
still more to meet. She creates her owa atmosphere whevever she gxs, and we fi d her 
personality the ever-dominating force. . . . Th author has provided a book that is wel! worth 
reading.””--Patt Mart Gazerre. 
THE POWER OF PLAY IN CHILD CULTURE. ByG. 
HAMILTON ARCHIBALD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Full of suggestion and pract’cal hiats.’’—Scorsman ; 
“ An interestiag contribution to the study of child-psychology, aid written in such a 
on the bookshelf ot every mother.”"—-THe New Ace. 


By M. M. Rankin. With beautiful Illustra- 


popular form that it should find its plac 

A GIRL’S GARDEN. 
tions. Price 2s. net. 

“Written by apen that has knowledge behind it, experience of both towa and country 
gardens, and a true, deep love for flowers. Sensible in its view, thrifty in its regard to expense, 
s.mpl> and clear in expression, and refined in its general tone.”—-Patt Mat GAzeTTK. 

“Girls will find in this little book what they should fiad in the garden—refresh:nent and 
never-ending delight."--MeruovisT RECORDER. 

SHAKSPERE’S MASTER-PASSAGES. A Guide in Minia- 
ture, with a Treasury of One Hundred Specimens selected by JoHN 
HocBen. With specially designed title-page. Price 2s. net. 

“*Shaksperejs Master-Passages’ are certainly well chosen to show the Bard at his test, and 
are prefac d by a discriminating introduction which puts a reader into the proper state of critical 
apprehension to enjoy the variety of their beauties.”—ScoTsman. 

THE INFANCY AND YOUTH OF JESUS. By the Rev. 
A. Morris Stewart, M.A., Author of ‘* The Crown of Science,'’ ‘‘ The 
Temptation of Jesus,"’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


** A sober, careful, competent, and thoroughly reverent presentation of its theme.” 
Britisu WEEELY. 


THE SHRINE OF FAITH: Our Lord's Human Experience. 
By the Rev. T. H. Wriaurt, Author of “ The Finger of God,’etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ It is one of the freshest studies of our Lord’s human experience that we have in English. 
Preachers who cannot buy many books ought to try and buy this.”---ExaMINER. 


PROGRESS AND PERFECTING. Studies in Christian Dis- 
cipleship. By the Rev. W. W. Sipey, Author of ‘‘ The Silent Christ.’ 
Cloth boards, 2s. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

THE GREEN-PAINTED SHIP: A Romance of Sea Adventure. 
By Rosert Leicuton. Illustrated by J. W. Cuariton. Imperial 16mo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, olivine edges, 6s. 

WITH NELSON IN COMMAND: A Romance of Nelson and 
the Baltic. By Rosert Leicuton, Illustrated by H. L. SHINDLER. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, olivine edges, 6s. 

FAMOUS BRITISH ADMIRALS. By Acserr Lez, Author 
of * England's Sea Story,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 

THE BLACK FIFTEEN; and other School Stories. By W. E. 
Cure. Illustrated. Small imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
MADAM OF CLYST-PEVERIL. By E. Everert-Green 


Author of “ The Three Graces,” etc, Illustrated by CoLtBron PEARSE 
Imperial] 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

MISS GREYSHOTT’S GIRLS. By Evetyn Everett-GREEN, 
Illustrated by Artuur Twipte. Imperiai 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 











POPULAR ANNUALS. 
YOUNG ENGLAND 


Vol. 26. 49° pp. Price 58. 
An Incomparable Gift- Book. 
THREE SERIAL TALES. 

SCORES OF SPLENDID SHORT STORIES. 


Sports, Games, Science, Invention, Discovery, Natural a) Biography, and a 
Great Variety of every kind of reading that a boy loves. 


THE ROYAL ANNUAL. begs 
Being the Annual Volume of CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. Illuminated Boards, 1s. ; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Charming Serial—DICK THE GIPSY* 
BY MARY F. MURRAY. 

Short Stories, Simp]: Travel Sketches, 


Del-ghtful Nursery Poems, and a 
variety of clever Pictures. 


A Favourite of the Children for over 
70 years. 





192 pages, Price Two Shillings. 


TWO SERIAL TALES. 


Numerous Short Stories, Sketches, and 
Articles, Useful and Entertaining, 
for Boys and Girls alike. 








At all Booksellers’ , or 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 

















57 & sg Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


SIR IAN HAMILTON'S BOOK 
A STAFF OFFICER'S SGRAP-BOOK 


During the Russo-Japanese War 
By Lieut.-General SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 


British Attaché with the Japanese Army. 








With numerous Maps and Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.ci. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Mr. TUSTIN McCARTHY in the DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ He appears to hav. 
met and known every remarkable man and woman of his time who was to be met w.ti: 
in Europe. This last volume is, indeed, like its predecessors, a thoroughly fascinatiay 
study.”’ 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN, Demy 8yo, 155. net. 
*,* A considerable amount of new matter is included ia this volume. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ One of those rare and desirable works—an economic 
treatise based on practical and personal experience, and at the same time interesting 
and readable.” 

THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS 
By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

TiMEs.—* There have been many valuable contributions to Brahms literature, but 

none that has yet appeared is of equal importance with Miss May’s volumes."’ 

IN THE DESERT 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, Author of ‘‘ With Rimington.” 
with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

WorRLD.—"' A very fine book, of great interest and fascination, that is difficult to 
lay aside until read at a sitting.” 

Times.—‘*t There are many that go to the desert, but few are chosen. Mr. March 
Phillipps is one of the few. He sees, and can tell us what he has seen, and, reading 
him, we look through his eyes and his sympathies are ours.” 

THE GREAT PLATEAU 
Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet, 1903, and of the Gartok 
Expedition, 1904-1905. By Capt. C. G. RAWLING, Somersetshire Ligiit 
Infantry. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 155s. net. 

TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC 
A Personal Narrative of the British Antarctic Expedition. By Lieut. 
A. B. ARMITAGE, R.N.R., Second-in-Command of the ‘‘ Discovery.” With 
a Preface by Dr. NANSEN. 1 vol., demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 15s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“* It is a stirring narrative of adventure and hardships which 

brings the realities of the work graphically to a reader’s mind.” 
FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST 
By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. With Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author and others. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
LORD HOBHOUSE: A MEMOIR 
By L. T. HOBHOUSE and J. L. HAMMOND. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
14S. net. (Next weer. 
A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL 
Peing Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751. 
MATCHAM. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. net. 

ATHENZUM.—"' A vivacious picture of society, maialy naval, in the reign of the 
second George.” 

STANDARD.—“ It will receive a hearty welcome from students of our history espe 
cially on its social side.” ‘ 
THEODORE OF STUDIUM: his Life and Times 

By ALICI) GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College. 
Cambridge. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF CARTOONS BY F. C. GOULD. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905 
By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoons from the Westminster Gazetie. 
Uniform with former Volumes. Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. (Next week. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY HAWKINS (Baron 


Brampton 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. 


Demy 8vo, 


Arranged by MARY EYRE 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS 


THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s Way,” etc. 
ACADEMY.—‘‘ ‘ The Professor's Legacy,’ in fact, is one of the most interesting and 
well-told novels of the season, and it should be one of the most popular.” 
A TROMBONE AND A STAR 
By C. ‘T. PODMORE, Author of ‘‘ A Cynic’s Conscience.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ A distinctly clever book.” 
A FLOOD TIDE 
By MARY A. DEBENHAM. 
MANCHESTER CourRIER.—"‘‘ Certainly deserves a place among the few really good 
novels of the year.” 


THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA 
By MARGARET BOOTH. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Tue letter we publish to-day on morbidity raises an 
interesting question. What is morbidity? Our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Biddle, is right, we think, in regarding it as 
not altogether a matter of subject. There are some people 
who would find morbidity in the things of which a poet 
writes, and we do not question that a few would have the 
courage to carry their opinion to its logical conclusion and 
call such a poem as “ Full fathom five thy father lies,” or 
Beaumont’s lines on the tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
morbid. Equally, they would find a very great many of our 
English love-lyrics morbid. There is something to be said for 
this point of view; but there is this to be said against it, 
that, so far as literature is concerned, we have no right to 
limit an author’s subject, or try to command his point of 
view. No matter what subject he talks of, no matter 
how he sees it, so long as his thoughts are his own and 
true to himself, and so long as he gives them fine ex- 
pression, there is every chance that his work may justly 
claim the title of literature, and attain the immortality 
of literature, which is, of itself, a proof of health. 
Catullus was, in one sense, a morbid poet; his work is 
to-day as full of life as ever it was. 


Without pressing this point too far, we may remember 
that there is in literature a far more dangerous kind of 
morbidity, the kind which produces really sickly work 
that is doomed to death from its birth. There is a lecture 
on Euphuism printed in the two volumes of Lectures and 
Essays by Canon Ainger with which Canon Beeching has 
just completed his labours as Ainger’s literary executor. 
Towards the end of that paper the lecturer hits, as it 
seems to us, upon the very note of this more dangerous 
kind of morbidity. Stretching the accepted use of the 
word euphuism, he applies it to all that is imitative, 
affected, insincere, in the thought of a man and his expres- 
sion of it. The really morbid writer is the man who has 
nothing much to say and a precious manner of saying it. 
His language is too fine for his thought; he wraps up his 
threepenny-bits in reams of coloured paper. There is 
no meaning, no soul in his work. It floats about for a 
moment like a soap-bubble, while that unlettered child, 
the public, claps its hands, and then it disappears. That 
is the real morbidity, and from it modern literature suffers 
the greater danger. The man who has the strength to see 
for himself horrible or unpleasant things, and to write 
about them in his own way, is less of a menace to literature 
than the imitative, affected stylist, who plays delicately 
with words, signifying nothing. 








Mr. Passmore Edwards has at length broken silence with 
regard to his own life. It is a silence prompted by ex- 
cusable but mistaken ideas of modesty. And the well- 
tnown philanthropist may count himself fortunate in 
having been so little misrepresented as he has. Comp:red 
with the glaring mis-statements made about so many men 
in the “ public eye,” it is a small matter to have it said that 
“he bought the Builder from Mr. G. Maddick,” when the 





truth is that he bought the Busding News from Messrs. 
Kelly. And the statement that he obtained a post on the 
Citizen instead of the Sentinel is not a very heinous offence 
when the subject of the statement refuses to give any 
information or to correct any proofs. 


It is not so many years since it was “‘ whispered on the 
house-tops ”’ that Mr. Edwards was not presenting libraries 
and convalescent homes, but purchasing a title. It is a 
pleasure to see the complete vindication of the purity of 
the motives of his philanthropy in copies of two letters, 
of which it is necessary to quote only a portion of one; 
‘“. .. Possibly his Majesty is not aware that the Queen 
his mother offer:d me a similar distinction (knighthood) 
many years ago [the letter is dated 1903] and which, after 
expressing my gratitude, I humbly declined, and which I 
again ask leave to do. . . .”” About the wisdom or other- 
wise of this rejection we can, of course, express no opinion. 
But we can, and do, most strongly disagree with the 
publication of a few ‘‘ fragmentary reminiscences.” The 
generation which was familiar with the “ giants’’ of litera- 
ture of the middle of the nineteenth century is dying out, 
and one with so many recollections of them owes a duty 
to the public. 





The story of his own struggles is well worth more than 
the passing mention it gets in ‘‘A few footprints.’’ 
His first real entry into journalism was brought about by 
an unforeseen meeting with Mr. R. K. Philp, of the Sentinel, 
on the doorstep of the office of the West Briton. It is 
strange how many reputations have been founded on 
chance meetings of this description. Mr. Max Pember- 
ton’s rise is said to have dated from an accidental 
encounter on the steps of the British Museum. From the 
Sentinel, instead of {40 yearly, the sum he was engaged 
for, he received {10 for “ fifteen months’ devoted service.”’ 
The Echo, in which he was at one time associated with 
Mr. Samuel Storey, M.P., is dismissed in a few lines. 


At the age of twenty-three he came to London, and 
shortly after, with fifty pounds capital, launched the Public 
Good, a magazine of which he sold several thousands 
monthly. Even in France, where periodicals have come 
and gone so lightly, this would have been rather venture- 
some. The result was nothing more than expected—it 
failed to pay, and its proprietor “ brought out another, 
hoping that the second would prop up the first . . . and I 
went on for three or four years bringing out periodical 
after periodical.” His earliest efforts in the direction of 
self-enlightenment were the assimilation of Newton’s 
‘““ Optics ” and Locke’s “‘ Human Understanding ’”’: at the 
end of them he ‘“ was no wiser than at the beginning.” 
In spite of ‘‘ Frank Danby’s” scathing attack upon public 
libraries and their donors, the institutions on which Mr. 
Passmore Edwards has “ wasted’ money continue to aid 
in the machinery of production, when “the bread that 
money would have bought” would have been long con- 
sumed, and would have furthered just a little more that 
compulsory pauperisation which Mill deprecated. 


The difficulty of getting rid of stolen goods which possess 
a unique interest or notoriety suggests the reflection that 
the ways of transgressors are hard in more senses than one. 
Gainsborough’s famous Duchess of Devonshire was restored 
as mysteriously as it disappeared, and now a somewhat 
similar story comes from Gray’s Inn. Last week the 
library of that society was robbed of the manuscript of 
“ Beda super Canticum Canticorum,” and of a printed 
copy of “‘ The Maske of Flowers,’”’ dated 1614. A few days 
later a workman employed on the new buildings in South 
Square found a parcel lying among some loose planks and 
rubbish, which proved to be the missing ‘‘ Beda,”’ wrapped 
up in a copy of the Daily Telegraph of November g, The 
intervening adventures of this precious manuscript are 
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probably past finding out; but its “conveyor” appears to 
have thrown it over the hoarding from the passage Jeading 
from Gray’s Inn Square to Field Court, doubtless because, 
owing to the wide publicity given to the theft, he judged 
it impossible to dispose of his booty. Habent sua fata libelli. 
May the Inn have the good fortune to recover ‘ The 
Maske of Flowers”’ as well! 


To some, no doubt, it will come as a surprise that in 
“the dusty purlieus of the law” there should be a collec- 
tion of the splendid products of the medizval scribe, but 
so it is, and the collection at Gray’s Inn, though small, is 
valuable. The Gray’s Inn Library was in existence in 
1521, though it has been affirmed that Francis Bacon was 
the founder. In the seventeenth century it received 
various donations of books. The use of them, it appears, 
was unsatisfactory, for in 1645 two of the Masters of the 
Bench were instructed to inquire ‘‘ as to what books had 
been delivered out of the Library, and by whom and to 
whom,” a possible result of the i vestigation being that 
it was ordered that “ noe Reader or other member of this 
Societie may take aney booke out of the Library,” and that 
one William Swynfield was to have charge of it for an 
annual salary of £3 6s. 8d., and to see to alterations in the 
existing lock and key. 


The Library was rebuilt on a larger scale about 1840, 
and now consists of three rooms with ceiling and wains- 
coting of oak. In the principal room there is a bust of 
Lord Verulam, who, as Treasurer, paid for the first planting 
of the gardens. In those days there were no “ accursed 
Verulam Buildings,’ as Lamb calls them. The Catalogue 
was printed for the first time in 1872. The Library consists 
mainly, of course, of law books. 





In that poetical contest between ‘schylus and Euripides 
which Aristophanes imagined in thenether world, Euripides, 
it may be remembered, essayed to declaim a couplet about 
one Oineus, which Aischylus did not permit him to finish. 
**Oineus while sacrificing the first-fruits’’ —— ‘‘ Lost an 
oil-flask,” came the provoking interruption. Now, it 
seems, the curious are to learn more about this Oineus, for 
Drs. Hunt and Grenfell have unearthed some fragments of 
a tragedy which they incline to attribute to that lost play of 
Euripides which bore his name. Among other results of 
their last winter’s excavations, special interest attaches to 
a fragment of Philemon coming from the play on which 
Plautus based his Au/ularia, a fragment of a discourse on 
Greek music seemingly older than Aristoxenus, and above 
all to a passage of sixty-eight consecutive lines which Dr. 
Grenfell thinks is probably the work of Menander himself. 
**Oh, Nature and Menander,” ran the stupendous compli- 
ment of old, ‘“‘ which of you imitated the other ?”” Perhaps, 
when this passage comes to be printed, we may be a step 
nearer to its appreciation. 


A fragment, supposed of Theophrastus, completes the tale 
of new discoveries, but various other papyri have been dug 
out, containing passages of extant works, which will be 
valuable for purposes of collation; while the non-literary 
matter includes a mass of official and private correspon- 
dence, such as in previous years was found on examination 
to convey amusement as well as edification. Dr. Grenfell 
told his audience of supporters of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund that he and his colleague were in ten days leaving 
England for Oxyrhyncus for the last time. He repeated 
an interesting remark of the late Professor Mommsen, that 
the place in the study of history and archeology which 
had been occupied during the nineteenth century by Greek 
inscriptions would be taken in the twentieth by Greek 
papyri. The lion’s share of the spoils in this domain has 


hitherto fallen to England, and Dr. Grenfell urged his 
hearers to a continuation of their support, without which 
England’s pre-eminence in this department of archeology 
could not be maintained. 








The supplement to their facsimile reproduction of the 
Shakespeare First Folio, which the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press will publish early in December, promises 
to be of the greatest interest to all students of English 
literature. It consists of facsimile reproductions, in 
quarto form, of the earliest editions of that portion of 
Shakespeare’s work which had no place in the First Folio: 
Pericles, and the volumes of poems—‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” 
**Lucrece,”’ and “ The Passionate Pilgrim.” 


To each of the volumes Mr. Sidney Lee furnishes an 
elaborate introduction embodying the latest results of his 
researches into the literary history and bibliography of the 
works. The investigations'cover a wide field and shed 
much new light on several vexed problems of Shakespearean 
criticism and bibliography. 


As instances, we are permitted to divulge that ‘ Venus 
and Adonis” is compared for the first time with French 
and Italian poems on the same subject published some- 
what earlier in the sixteenth century; that fresh illustra- 
tions are given of the popularity of the Lucrece story in 
the Renaissance literature of Europe, and an endeavour is 
made to define the extent of Shakespeare’s indebtedness 
to the verse of his predecessors at home and abroad. 


Then, again, the methods of Elizabethan publishers and 
printers are described with greater fulness than has been 
attempted before, and the devolution of the copyrights 
is traced to the end of the seventeenth century. A 
‘Census of Copies” is appended as in the case of the First 
Folio facsimile, describing in minute detail all the exem- 
plars of the early editions known to be extant in Great 
Britain, America or Germany. As far as was possible 
Mr. Lee has personally examined such copies, and in other 
cases the information is supplied by the present owners. 


Only one thousand copies of this unique undertaking 
have been printed, of which two hundred and fifty are for 
America. It behoves Shakespearean students, librarians, 
bibliographers, and book-collectors, therefore, not to delay 
if they desire to secure copies, or, as happened with the 
First Folios, issued under similar conditions, they may be 
too late, or forced to purchase at a much advanced price. 


There are no signs as yet of the first volume of the 
official history of the war in South Africa, and the tax- 
payer’s voice will probably be heard when Parliament 
meets again. The delay and expense involved, however, 
are up to the present insignificant in comparison with the 
thirty-seven years of labour which the Americans spent 
upon the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies. That history has been devised on a scale of 
magnitude which cannot fail to please, for it contains in 
all one hundred and thirty volumes, and has been pro- 
duced at a cost of about £570,000. The result is certain 
the finest military record in existence, and it is made all 
the more valuable on account of the index volume, which 
is of the most scientific and complete description. The 
American has a talent for the making of indices and 
catalogues, which lends an air of superiority to work of all 
kinds, and it is to be hoped that the history of the Boer 
War may be as well printed as are the American Official 
Records. 


The first number of Messrs. George Newnes’s monthly 
Magazine of Fine Arts has appeared in the course of this 
week. The aim of the magazine is to appeal to collectors, 
connoisseurs and art-students alike ; it intends, apparently, 
to avoid the thorny paths of modern art, but to achieve 
novelty by resuscitating interesting and forgotten lore on 
ancient arts and crafts. If this first number may be taken 
as a fair specimen of its achievement, it should do well. 
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Here is Dr, Max Rooses writing on Jakob Jordaeus ; Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower on drawings of Gainsborough in 
the British Museum; Mr. A. F. Kendrick on early Sicilian 
woven fabrics ; Sir James Linton on Richard Wilson; Dr. 
Max Schmidt on Peruvian Pottery; Mr. Britten on clocks, 
and so forth: oe all these articles are, in a sense, 
resuscitations, reminders of the claims of forgotten, half- 
forgotten, or neglected forms of art. Of the illustrations 
we cannot speak too highly. They make one wonder how 
such a paper can be produced at a shilling. The half-tone 
block has been made to do wonders in certain reproduc- 
tions, ¢.g., those to Mr. Laurence Housman’s article on 
Donatello ; and has come off with fair credit in illustrating 
Dr. Rooses’ on Jordaens; while the coloured plates of 
Wilson and the other supplemental full-page plates are unex- 
ceptionable. Two slight improvements we would suggest 
are that the list of contents should be more easily accessible, 
and that a small blank space is better than a stray note 
put in to fill up a page. 


Messrs. Sotheby announce a sale of unusual interest to 
Shakespearean students to take place at their rooms on 
December 8 and three following days. Two first Quartos 
and one very early Quarto will be amongst the treasures 
which will come to the hammer. They are Much Adoe 
about Nothing, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Titus 
Andronicus. Much Adoe about Nothing was printed by 
V. S. for Andrew Wise and William Aspley, in 1600, and 
the copy to be sold, although it has been carefully washed, 
is in very sound condition. No copy appears to have been 
offered for sale by auction since 1890, when the Gaisford 
copy brought {130. The first edition of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was also published in 1600. Two editions 
were published in that year, one by Thomas Fisher, At 
the Signe of the White Horse, Fleete Streete, and the other 
by James Roberts. The present copy is the Roberts 
edition, and Halliwell believed it to have a prior claim to 
be regarded as the first edition. This is a perfect copy, and 
ought to bring a good price, as an imperfect copy was sold 
some years ago for {50. The very early Quarto which, 
until about a year ago, was the earliest known of Titus 
Andronicus, was published in 1600. In January of the 
present Pye a 1594 edition,which had been found in Sweden, 
was sold for £2000. The present copy lacks the title-page, 
and the corners of the pages are mended ; but, as there is 
no record of the sale of any other copy, there is no telling 
what it may bring. 


There are other Quartos to be sold, but not firsts, and 
no fewer than four copies of the Fourth Folio (1685) and 
one of the Third Folio (1664). A feature of the sale of 
great interest will be two copies of the first edition of 
Shakespeare’s Poems (1640). Both are imperfect, and 
but that unfortunately both want the portrait, there would 
be the making of a complete copy between them. The 
sale will be also notable for autograph letters of Dickens, 
Nelson, Shelley and George Washington, and for a remark- 
able collection of original sketches, engravings, and trial 
proofs by William Blake. These number sixty-one and are 
neatly mounted in a folio volume. Messrs. Sotheby will 
not altogether confine themselves to selling books, as they 
catalogue for disposal two such diverse articles as a chair 
used by Napoleon at St. Helena and the anvil used by 
John Bunyan at Elstow when working at his trade. 





The Cork and Orrery Library, which Messrs. Christie are 
to disperse next week, contains two interesting things : 
Charles I.’s own copy of the 1636 Book of Common Prayer, 
bound in contemporary red morocco with Charles’s cipher 
and crests, and a fifteenth-century MS. of Pierre de Cres- 
cences’ “‘ Le Livre de Rustican,” finely written and illumi- 
nated. There are also a number of letters, including many 
from Pope and Swift to representatives of the family. 





LITERATURE 


A LAWYER AT PLAY 


In the Name of the Bodleian, and other Essays. By Avaustine 
Brrrewt. (Elliot Stock, 5s, net.) 


TuIs is not one of the more serious books of Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. He very appropriately quotes as a motto the 
blessing which Lord Shaftesbury pronounced on miscel- 
laneous writing, and nothing could be more appropriate. 
Here we find collected a number of papers which 
apparently have been contributed to various magazines 
and periodicals, and they range in subject from points of 
law to the most general of essays. They form, without 
exception, very pleasant reading: though here and there 
they lay down principles which rather stimulate one to 
argue with the author. The little chapter on copyright is 
an example. Here Mr. Birrell is not the lawyer at play 
but the lawyer in earnest, and what he gives us is an 
exposition of law as it stands, and of the origin of copy- 
right. This is not exactly what authors look for from one 
of their number, who happens to be also a distinguished 
lawyer, as may be seen from the following paragraph; 


‘The law and practice of to-day give the meat that remains on the 
bones of the dead author after the expiration of the statutory period of 
protection to the Trade. Any publisher who likes to bring out an 
edition can do so, though by doing so he does not gain any exclusive 
rights. A brother publisher may compete with him. As a result the 
public is usually coll served with cheap editions of those non-copyright 
authors whose works are worth reprinting the moment the copyright 
expires.” 


We can assure Mr. Birrell that the most thoughtful 
writers of to-day are considering this question from a much 
wider point of view. When Sir Walter Besant put forward 
a claim that copyright should be everlasting he was pooh- 
poohed. It was thought that he was riding a hobby to 
death, and that he had gone too far and was spoiling his 
case by extravagance. But, during the time that has 
elapsed since his death, the feeling, as far as we can judge 
of it, has grown much stronger in favour of this proposi- 
tion. The man who writes a book is in exactly the same 

sition as the man whocreates any other kind of property. 

o say, as Mr. Birrell does, that by the year 2000 it will 
matter not at all who owns the copyright of the great 
majority of the books published to-day, is not really to 
touch the question. Here and there, there will be one of 
which edition after edition will be called for, and the 
writer of that book is evidently the man who is most 
entitled to a reward for his labour. To object that he is 
dead is no answer so long as it is a legitimate ambition to 
create property for the benefit of those who come after. 
Still less is it an answer to say that the greatest good of 
the greatest number must be attended to. This sort of 
argument, to which we have long been accustomed, would 
hold good for a mill built for the purpose of grinding corn 
for human food. This is a property that lasts for ever, 
and no one has yet claimed that the mill should be con- 
fiscated because its object is to provide food. Itremains; 
and the property is either handed down from one descen- 
dant of the original owner to another, or sold at a market 
price. What holds good of the body should surely hold 
good of the mind. We do not say that Mr. Birrell is 
bound to agree with this view, but he could not afford to 
neglect it on any other plea except that frequently heard 
on the Bench or at the Bar: “‘ We are not here to amend 
the law, but to interpret and administer it.” This is the 
only controversial point raised in these pages, and we 
ought tosay that the essay is one of the slightest, and 
probably the author would be surprised to find that it had 
given rise to the argument that an elaborate treatise 1s 
expected to evoke. But the subject at the present moment 
is of particular interest, and no apology is needed for 
referring to it. 

If we wished to find a general thread running through 
this volume, it would be that Mr. Birrell figures in it as 
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what used to be called a “ kernoozer”’ in the days when 
there was a club of that name, originated, we believe, by 
the habitual mispronunciation of an auctioneer. He opens 
his service, so to speak, in the name of the Bodleian, 
and goes on to tell us of book-worms—the literal book- 
worm, not the one with spectacles—confirmed readers, first 
editions, libraries, old booksellers, collecting, and some 
score of similar things of value to the bibliophile. It is all 
very pleasant stuff to read, but it does not suggest much 
comment other than that which we could imagine being 
exchanged with the author over a pipe. Concerning col- 
lecting, we wish Mr. Birrell had allowed himself to expand 
a little. Of book-collectors there are many different 
kinds, some worthy of much respect, and many of 
very little. Another ardent book-lover, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
said, in effect, in these columns only a short time ago, 
that the idea of a book-collector reading books was ludi- 
crous. With certain changes, the same remark is applic- 
able to nearly all collectors. He who has old china on his 
shelves very seldom makes the slightest use of it; indeed, 
his conversation, usually, is confined to the price he paid 
and the price that he could probably get. It is not the 
expert shot to whom we would go for an armament of 
ancient weapons, yet it cannot be said that all who collect 
curios are of the family of Manasseh. Some people, whom 
you may know by their very appearance, seem to be born 
with a love for that which is old, and have a hankering 
after it. They belong, in fact, to the same breed of men 
as Scott’s Old Mortality, and one loves to meet and speak 
with them. There are others who simply join in a craze; 
we can imagine them drawing up a cheque for a dealer 
and saying they must have articles of such and such a 
kind. These may be consigned to that department of 
Purgatory where all is oblivion and forgetfulness. They 
count for nothing ; they do not count at all. But if these 
are negative sinners, the positive are such as make a 
business of buying and selling objects of antiquity: There 
is nothing to blame in setting up a shop and calling your- 
self a dealer, but to be a dealer and call yourself a collecting 
umateur is to sail under false colours. This holds good 
more particularly of books than of any other objects. 
After all, the true lover of books is not your connoisseur 
of bindings and prints, of illustrations and first editions, 
of fair pages and rarities generally, but the ardent and 
sympathetic reader who finds his pleasure and his consola- 
tion, not in the appearance, but in the contents of the 
ages, 

rhe little chapter on epitaphs is one that we turned to 
with a curiosity that was doomed to disappointment. The 
examples chosen by our author are not very fine or very 
new. The paper seems to have been only a slight review 
of a book of *‘ English Epigrams and Epitaphs,” and was 
scarcely worth republication. There is not one epitaph 
quoted which, in our opinion, compares with the inscription 
which any one who is curious may go and see for himself 
on the tombstone in the churchyard of Rothbury, 
Northumberland. We can only give the gist of it from 
memory: Here lies John Jones who died on such and such 
a date; here also hes Sarah Jones, his wife, who died on 
such and such a date: here also lies William Jones, son of 
the above, and Eliza Jones, daughter of the above; and so 
on with the enumeration of several of the family, ending 
with the following pregnant phrase—also several children. 
No doubt there are many other curious epitaphs in the 
country that have not been collected, and it is much to be 
desired that those who write on the subject would avoid 
repetition by making themselves familiar with those which 
have already been printed. 

[he best of Mr. Birrell’s book, however, is that part 
which one reads without raising any argument about it— 
and, we may add, that part includes the majority of his 
pages. His subjects are often wide apart, though he keeps 

mainly to the eighteenth century. He jumps from Boswell 
.o Old Pleasure Gardens, from Copyright to Hannah More, 
from Epitaphs to Hansard; and, it his work is always 
slight, it is very nearly always agreeable. 


THE TOWN AND COUNTRY MUSES 


The Road: A Little Book for Wayfarers, Compiled by 

.V. Lucas. New and enlarged edition. (Methuen, 5s.) 

The Friendly Town: A Little Book for the Urbane. Compiled 
by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen, 5s.) 


Mr. E. V. Lucas—we trust he will not think it impertinent 
of a reviewer to say so—has improved considerably in taste 
since he published his first anthology some years ago. 
“The Open Road” contained many very beautiful pieces, 
and would have been prized, if for nothing else, because 
it contained that beautiful poem, “In City Streets,” by 
Miss Ada Smith, the youthful poet whose premature end 
excited so much sympathy : 
“Yonder in the heather there’s a bed for sleeping, 
Drink for one athirst, ripe blackberries to eat ; 


Yonder in the sun the merry hares go leaping, 
And the pool is clear for travel-wearied feet. . . . 


“ London streets are gold—ah, give me leaves aglinting 
"Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn sun ! 
London water’s wine, poured out for all unstinting— 
God! For the little brooks that tumble as they run!” 


Many of the other contemporary poets quoted by Mr. Lucas 
in this volume were such as one delights to read again and 
again. Take, for example, the beautiful verses of Moira 
O'Neill : 
‘Over here in England I’m helpin' wi’ the hay, 
An’ I wisht I was in Setand, the livelong day ; 


Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat ! 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it... . 


“ The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English town! 
For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I'd give a silver crown, 
For « curl o’ hair like Mollie’s ye’ll ask the like in vain, 
Sweet Corrymeela, an’ the same soft rain.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Lucas did not show as much 
discrimination as was expected from him, and many of his 
pieces were such as should scarcely have been admitted in 
the company in which he has placed them. Ina word, 
‘‘ The Open Road,” as it first appeared, was not nearly so 
good a book as it is now. It would be ungracious to insist 
upon the point, but we think that it will be generally 
admitted by those who realise that the following names 
are the first six in a page of contents chosen at random in 
“The Open Road” : K. T. Hinkson, Gerald Gould, William 
Barnes, William Watson, Alice Meynell, Robert Browning. 

In “ The Friendly Town,” too, Mr. Lucas shows that his 
taste has become finer and more fastidious—we use the word 
fastidious in its highest sense. One poem, we notice, Is 
common to both the volumes. ‘‘ The Meadows in Spring ”’ 
begins ‘The Open Road,” and ends “The Friendly 
Town.” It is well worth the honour paid it, if only for 
the pathetic and fine sentiment contained in the following 
lines : 

‘‘ Then go we to smoking, 
Silent and snug: 
Nought passes between us, 
Save a brown jug— 
Sometimes ! 


‘* And sometimes a tear 
Will rise in each eye, 
Seeing the two old friends, 
So merrily— 
So merrily 
“The Friendly Town” is, without qualification, a most 
delightful and attractive book. It contains many old 
familiar friends, but there are other things which we read 
quite as gladly because, although they were familiar 
once, they have temporarily passed out of mind, and we 
are glad to renew acquaintance with them. In many 
cases the verses have almost escaped notice. Who except 
a thorough Swinburnean knows Mr. Swinburne’s address 
‘To aCat” ? 
“ Stately, kindly, lordly friend, 
Condescend 
Here to sit by me, and turn 
Glorious eyes that smile and burn, 
Golden eyes, love’s lustrous meed, 


” 





On the golden page I read... . 
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‘** Dogs may fawn on all and some 
As they come ; 
You, a friend of loftier mind, 
Answer friends alone in kind. 
Just your foot upon my hand, 
Softly bids it understand.” 

Perhaps the one notable defect is that there are not 
sufficient quotations from that circle of poets the chief of 
whom wrote: “ Dear, damned, distracting town, farewell!” 
The age of Pope was pre-eminently one of town life, of 
taverns, theatres, cards, music, and play-acting. To 
the poets of that time the country was merely a curious 
change, which was worth taking, but held no other real 
attraction. It was the age of wit, and wit shines forth 
where the concourse of people is greatest. Mr. Lucas is 
somewhat too fond of drawing upon one or two favourite 
authors, such as Thackeray, Herrick, and Charles Lamb. 
We do not like to find fault with this, since, for the most 
part, his selections are excellent ; yet we may have too much 
of a very good thing, and a little widening of the range of 
the anthologist would have given this book more variety. 
With some of the quotations, too, one can scarcely avoid 
finding a little fault. It is not fair, for instance, to repre- 
sent Henry Fielding only by his not very good poem, “ On 
a Halfpenny,” when so much of his prose was admirable. 


MOLIERE 


By Henry M. Trotiopr, (Constable, 


The Life of Moliere. 
16s, net.) 
A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times. By 


Kart Mantzius. Authorised translation by Louise von 


Cosset. Vol. iv. Moliére and his Times: the Theatre in 
France in the Seventeenth Century. (Duckworth, 
10s. net.) 


Mr. TROLLOPE has spent much time and labour upon his 
“Life of Moliére,” he has collected his information from 
unimpeachable sources, he has translated this material 
into English, combining with it lengthy criticisms upon 
the plays , and the result is a very bulky volume, the most 
considerable in size that has yet appeared in English upon 
the subject. As the book possesses a moderately good 
index, it forms a useful compendium, a summary of the 
information at present existing concerning Moliére and his 
immediate entourage. We wish we could have described 
Mr. Trollope’s volume as the Life of Moliére for English 
readers, but it is impossible todoso. It is not a biography 
to which a reader will turn again and again for the mere 
pleasure of reading it ; it is almost impossible to read it for 
long because of its weight, the dull, uninteresting appearance 
of the page, and, more fatal objection still, the heavy, 
horizontal style in which it is written. Rarely, indeed, 
does Mr. Trollope rise to the height of his great argument. 
He has a subject whose lightness of touch, whose vivacity, 
whose keen, laughing wit, might well rouse the most 
ordinary of English temperaments into some spirit akin, 
but page after page of these interpretations and commen- 
taries can be read without giving the reader a hint of 
what Moliére is to those who know him. The volume 
would have gained vastly had it been ruthlessly 
cut down to half its present size. Many English 
readers to whom, perhaps, M. Paul Mesnard’s “ Notice 
biographique sur Moliére’’ is inaccessible, would be only 
too glad to have the facts of Moliére’s life in a con- 
venient form, together with so much detail concerning the 
production of his plays as would be an aid in the reading 
of them, and all this will be found in Mr. Trollope’s volume, 
buried amidst pages of “‘ level” criticism and of summaries 
which could well have been omitted. For it must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Trollope’s criticisms are not the illuminating 
criticisms of a critic. He has steeped himself in his sub- 
ject, and, what he has taken in from far and wide during 
the course of his extensive reading, he gives out at large; 
but it has not been transmuted, whilst passing through his 
brain, into the language of the incisive demonstrator, it 
has not been divorced from the commonplace, the obvious. 





Furthermore, it is too often associated with insular or pre- 
judiced ideas, which vitiate the very heart of true criticism, 
as when he says of Tartuffe that he 

‘tis not a rascal of English growth, nor could he be transplanted 
easily on to our soil. We have had our hypocrites in fiction, drawn 
more or less from actual life, but our imaginative literature does not 
supply us with a Tartuffe. [Has Mr. Trollope forgotten one Chad- 
band ?] For us he must remain a foreigner. It is not the enormity of 
his offence that differentiates him from our native-born villains, but 
its kind. The circumstances under which we live, our customs and 
our habits of thought, do not leave an easy opening for his schemes. 
Our lives, morally speaking, may be no whit better than those of the 
French people ; but that is not the question. Our form of Protestantism 
and our national sturdy independence of character almost debars (sic) 
the entrance of a Tartuffe into our households ;'"’ 


or as when he speaks of the “cold-blooded nastiness” of 
Congreve. This is not criticism: the student of Moliére, 
when he has been supplied with all the facts he needs, is 
best left alone with the text of the plays, unencumbered 
with opinions. If he has any affinity with Moliére, the 
dramatist will speak to him direct; if he has not, he will 
not obtain from the “safe” views of others any assistance 
that can be of real use to him or help him to the under- 
standing of his author. 

The fourth volume of Karl Mantzius’s ‘ History of 
Theatrical Art” covers pretty nearly the same ground 
as that worked over by Mr. Trollope and it is a volume 
which can be heartily recommended to all students of 
Moliére. Its aim is summed up in the brief Preface : 

“It supplies more of the background of theatrical history and of the 
milieu in which the great actor-manager lived than is found in the 
ordinary biographies of Moliére ; whereas the reader who looks for 
detailed information about Moliére as a t, and desires an zxsthetic 
eS of his works, will not find what he seeks in these 
chapters."’ 


The book is about a third the length of Mr. Trollope's, 
it has been admirably translated, it has a far more 
readable page, though it, also, errs in being far too big a 
volume in size to be read with comfort, and it is well 
illustrated with the only illustrations that matter— 
reproductions of contemporary prints. Furnished with 
these two portly volumes, the one giving an admirable 
apergu of the theatre in France in the seventeenth 
—— especially in its relation to Moliére, and so much 
of Moliére’s biography as is needed before beginning a 
study of his works, and the other to refer to again 
and again for the wealth of detail it contains, apart 
from the criticisms we have deprecated, the student of to- 
day has the way made easy for him to begin upon the 
intellectual feast set before him by Moliére. Will he 
realise that a banquet fit for the nicest epicure is waiting 
for him? Will he enter into possession of that knowledge 
of Moliére which is an essential part of the equipment of 
a man of the world no less than of the student of letters ? 
We doubt it. There was a time in the history of English 
life and literature when we were alive to the treasures 
of our neighbours, when, as the Jate M. Joseph Texte 
admirably pointed out in his “ Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature,” a fruitful period of 
interaction took place in the literary relations of France 
and England; but that period has ceased so far as we are 
concerned, and to-day our ignorance of French literature, 
whether of the seventeenth or of the twentieth century, is 
crass. A few of our men of letters—they can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand—know something of contem- 
porary and comparative literature, but the bulk of us are 
kneeling to our own little tin gods at home. What have 
we to show our neighbours, to help take away the reproach 
of insularity, that can be compared with M. Emile Legouis’s 
masterly work on the early life of Wordsworth, with the 
writings of M. Texte, with M. Louis Maigron’s essay on the 
influence of Sir Walter Scott? We very much doubt whether 
the mere existence of these books, and of many other similar 
works which could be named, is known in England outside 
the small circle above referred to. Mr. Tilley’s admirable 
work on the Literature of the French Renaissance is a step 
in the right direction, but Mr. Tilley’s voice is as of one 
crying in the wilderness. 


- 
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SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S FAREWELL 


Final Recollections of a Diplomatist. 
(Arnold, 15s.) 


‘* The contrast between the complete effacement into which the ex- 
diplomatist subsides, and a lite in which outward show necessarily 
has so large a part, has the effect of diverting his thoughts from the 
fast fleeting present to the long dead past. The long vista of years 
gone by fills in the now empty canvas: and the déseuvré ex-diplo- 
matist, living in some quiet corner, on too often straitened means, calls 
up the countless pictures stored in his memory, and takes count of the 
events and changes he has witnessed and was wont to chronicle day 
by day.” 


By Sir Horace Rumpotp. 


Tuus Sir Horace Rumbold apologises for a third volume 
of reminiscences. There need be no excuse for these 
volumes. They lack, indeed, the fine salt and savour of 
* such volumes as the ‘‘ Memoirs of an ex-Minister”’ or the 
Diaries of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. Such men are the 
supreme diarists, They do not wait until age has staled 
and time dulled the memory. Day by day they distil the 
quintessence of an active life lived among brilliant men 
and women, and set down in writing those things which 
cannot be told at the moment. They become the Bos- 
wells of their generation, and perform a work of supreme 
value to the future historian. No man, indeed, can re- 
cord the secrets of his time better than a diplomatist with 
a gift for letters. 

Sir Horace Rumbold’s Memoirs lack the supreme distinc- 
tion of those illuminating records. He has a clear, easy, 
gift of description, and a pleasant, amiable way of speaking 
about his friends. He never says an ill-natured thing and 
never records an ugly one. Perhaps that is what makes 
one conscious of a certain lack of discrimination in his 
judgments and a certain want of distinction in his 
narrative. It slides along almost too easily and amiably. 
Too much space is devoted to unimportant things, and too 
little to important. Now and then we get an interesting 
glimpse behind the scenes, as of Queen Victoria at the 
beginning of the South African War: 


‘*On the occasion of this visit to Windsor, and again during a later 
one in the following March, one could not but be impressed by the 
high spirit shown by the aged Queen at this most trying moment of 
her reign. Far from evincing the discouragement, the desire for peace 
almost at any price attributed to her, the feelings dominant in her at 
that period seemed to be more of deep resentment at the insolent 
challenge of the Boer President, and of disappointment at the unfortu- 
nate turn taken by our military operations. The Queen, in short, was 
in no meek, desponding mood: she was very keen, very angry, and 
very determined." 


Or, again, of the Emperor Joseph’s view of the war: 


“When he came to where I stood between the Turkish and the 
French representatives, he greeted me with more than his usual 
graciousness, and after inquiring about the Queen and just touching 
upon the difficulties of our campaign in South Africa, H.M. said to 
me in French in the most marked manner that he was ‘ eritirely on the 
side of England in this war.'” 


At the present moment, when the throne of Austria may 
at any moment be vacated in the course of nature, it is 
interesting to hear something about the heir to the Austrian 
crown: 

‘His greatest passion is sport, and he is accounted one of the finest 
shots in a country remarkable for its sportsmen. Leading of late a 
comparatively retired and happy domestic life, but little is really 
known about him to the general world, which does not prevent much 
being said of or attributed to him. He is, probably correctly, reputed 
to have decided opinions, and has certainly given proof of a strong 
will and a tenacious disposition, and whenever the mournful day 
comes of a vacancy to the throne, he is certain to grasp the reins of 
government with no feeble hand.”’ 


These personal appreciations are deeply interesting 
to home-staying folks. But unhappily during his later 
years Sir Horace was relegated for a tae period to the 
Embassy at the Hague, which is one of the dullest in 
Europe. He was left there for over eight years, and it was 
only by a chance that he discovered one day the reason of 
his segregation. A difference with a Dutch porter over a 


ticket had been magnified into a story of gross misbehaviour, 
and this calumny came near to ruining his career. The 








Empress Frederick happily put it right for him, and Sir 
Horace was promoted to Vienna. 

Poor Empress Frederick! The iron of suffering entered 
into her soul, and the sweetest of women was turned into 
a being with a grievance. Sir Horace gives an interesting 
glimpse of her in her later years: 


‘* The sufferings she had passed through, the wrongs she had endured, 
were still so recent that she spoke of them with an exceeding bitter- 
ness, emphasising what she said with clenched hands, and betraying 
an emotion which speedily gained me, and more than explained the 
Queen’s well-known reference to her as her ‘dear, persecuted 
daughter.’ How severe had been the moral martyrdom she had 
undergone only those who knew the highly-gifted, impulsive Empress 
well can truly judge. With her generous hopes and ambitions so 
cruelly foiled, the tragedy of her life seems to me one of the most 
complete of our times.” 


Would that Sir Horace had given us a few more of such 
limpses! Alas! they are few and far between. But 
or those who care for the pleasant gossip of a life lived 
amid Courts and celebrities, with its leisure Bese glittering 

surroundings, Sir Horace Rumbold’s books will always 
supply “ the sort of thing they want.” 


SHAIKH SA’DI 


The Rose Garden of Sadi. Selected and rendered, with 
introduction, by L. Cranmer-Byne. Wisdom of the East 
series, (Murray, Is. net.) 


THE Rose GARDEN OF Sa’D! is a title so attractive that 
it seems vain to hope that the contents will equal it. We 
are pleasantly disappointed. The selections from the 
original abound in philosophy, truth, poetry, and wit. It 
is Sa’di’s method “4 going straight to the heart of things 
which makes his Rose-Garden so full of vitality, truth 
not being of any one time or nation. His procedure was 
excellent : 


“I went a pilgrim through the universe, 
And communed oft with strangers as I strayed ; 
In every corner some advantage found, 
And from each sheaf of corn I drew a blade.” 


These blades range from prose to verse and back again, 
and their subjects are various, despising not food and 
speech, nor faltering at philosophy and love. Only once 
does horror creep into the Rose-Garden, when a King of 
Khorasan had a vision of Sultan Mahmud, a hundred 
years after death. ‘“‘His whole body seemed to have 
crumbled and turned to dust, save only his eyes, which 
were moving in their sockets and looking about them.” 
As a nightmare this is unapproachable. 

There is a sting, of the kind which all men can relish, 
in the reply of a Vizier whom the Sultan first deposed 
and then wished to replace, although he had joined the 
Dervishes. ‘‘ We are in need,” said the Sultan, in the 
chapter significantly called ‘‘ Of the Manners of Kings ”— 
“we are in need of one sufficiently intelligent . . . to carry 
on the affairs of the government.” To whom the ex-Vizier 
replied : ‘‘ It is a sign of sufficient intelligence not to meddle 
with such matters.’”” We seem to understand why the 
gentleman had been deposed in the first instance. 

The Persian language seems prolific in a power of epi- 
grammatic rebuke. ‘‘I once heard a philosopher say that 
no one has ever confessed his own ignorance, save him who 
begins to talk whilst another has not yet finished.” The 
couplet following seems to twist the admonition, however, 
from politeness to policy: 

‘‘ The man of sound discretion will not fail 
To bide his time and hold the floor alone.” 


There is something unexpectedly sharp, as coming from 
“‘a holy man,” in the story of a dervish who heard a man 
with a very unpleasant voice reading the Koran aloud, not 
for money: “I am reading for God’s sake.” Answered 
the holy man: ‘‘ Then for God’s sake do not read.” 

o here is a charming story of Sa’di himself, when a 
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“One night I was sitting with my father . . . keeping awake and 
holding the ious Koran in my lap, whilst the company around us 
slept. I said: ‘Of these people not one lifts up the head or bows the 
knee (in prayer). They are all sound asleep.’... He answered: 
‘ Little one of thy father, would that thou wert also asleep, rather 
than proclaiming the faults of others.’” 

Mr. J. M. Barrie should appreciate the advice of an 
Arabian physician to a king who asked how much food 
ought to be eaten daily. He answered: “The weight of 
one hundred dirrhems . . . will carry thee; but whatever 
more is taken, thou wilt be the carrier of it.” 

When we come to Love and Youth and Old Age, Sa’di, 
like all other ts, drops his humour, and devotes himself 
to beauty. He goes in the burning heat of July 
**to catch a glimpse of some moon-faced charmer. ... Suddenly 
from the darkness of some portico a light shone forth, a beauty whose 
grace the tongue of eloquence can never name. . . In her hand she 
carried a bow! of snow-cooled water. . I know not whether she 
had perfumed it with Attar of roses, or whether the blossoms of her 
rosy face had been dipped therein.” 


The same compliments in the same cases, then as now! 
But Shaikh Sa’di can be sorrowful too : 


‘ She, who could neither rest nor sleep 
Ere round her she had scattered hyacinths and roses, 
Now with the roses of her face death-strewn reposes, 
And o’er her tomb wild brambles creep.” 


And “the non-returning years’ must go straight home: 


* An active, graceful, laughing, sweet-tongued youth was once in the 
circle of our society. No manner of grief had pierced his heart, and 
his lips had never ceased from smiling. An age had passed, and we 
chanced to meet again, and I found that he had taken a wife and 
begotten children ; yet I saw that the root of enjoyment had been torn 
up and the roses of his face had faded. I asked him how he was and 
what he did? He answered: ‘Since I became a father, I left off 
playing the child.’”’ 

*‘ Where is youth when locks are falling, 
And the changeful years are calling ? 


Seek not a youth’s bright mettle from the old: 
The unreturning years must ever on. 

When autumn rustles through his swathes of gold, 
Those gay green pennons of the spring are gone.” 


He has words of cheer also for the serious-minded : 


‘* To God’s beloved even the dark hour 
Shines as the morning glory after rain.” 


These admiraly translated selections, varied and full of 
wit and wisdom and poetry, conclude with a delicious 
self-congratulation which some modern authors, given to 
padding, might well lay to heart : 

“ The book of the Gulistan [Rose-Garden] has been finished, and the 
aid of Allah besought. By the favour of the Almighty—may His name 


be hallowed !—throughout the work the custom of writers to insert 
verses from the ancient poets has not been followed."’ 


Perhaps because Sa’di had better verses of his own 
with which to replace them. 


PRIMITIVE NICKNAMES 


The Secret of the Totem. By Anprew Lane. 
10s. 6d, net.) 


Mr. LANG is a bold man; not only has he for the second 
time in two years endeavoured to make the problems of 
totemism generally intelligible; but he has outraged all 
anthropological precedent by accepting criticism and pro- 
fiting by it. Such courage deserves its reward, and Mr. 
Lang may be well pleased to have propounded a theory 
more logically consistent than any yet set forth, and at 
the same time more regardful of the facts to be explained. 
Nothing is easier than to propound theories, if an author 
feels himself at liberty to make a selection from the facts 
at his disposal, disregarding all that tell against him; in 
the present work, the text ot which is mainly Australian, 
Mr. Lang seems to have had all the essential facts at his 
diapreal and to have neglected none of them. 

e social organisation of an Australian tribe, very 


(Longmans, 





simple in practice, is very much the reverse when its work- 
ing has to be made plain to a reader with no knowledge 
of anthropology. We have a number of groups, tracing 
their descent as a rule through the mother, which go by 
the name of an animal or plant. In most cases they are 
not segregated ; members of each group live up and down 
among their neighbours, exactly as people of different sur- 
names are found in the same village in England. These 
kins are almost invariably grouped, half of them on one 
side, half of them on the other, into two great divisions, 
commonly termed phratries; over a great part of Aus- 
tralia, cross divisions of the phratry are found, termed 
the matrimonial classes, four or eight in number. It is the 
rule that no man may marry into his own phratry; 
where classes are found, choice is further restricted, for 
each class has its mate from which the spouse must be 
taken, the field being in this case only one-fourth or one- 
eighth of the females of the tribe. Further complica- 
tions are introduced where special rules require members 
of one totem kin to espouse only members of another 
named totem kin, but with this Mr. Lang is less con- 
cerned. His problem is the origin, first, of the phratries, 
secondly, of the totem kins, and thirdly, of the matrimonial 
classes. 

His solution, already set forth in ‘‘ Social Origins,” is that 
mankind was originally organised in small wandering 
groups, which consisted, like those of some of the higher 
mammals, of a single adult male, his harem (included 
therein his adult female offspring), and the young of 
both sexes. As the young males grew up they were driven 
out; but in the course of ages maternal love and the 
discovery of how greatly the group was strengthened, both 
for defence and offence, led to the retention of younger 
males, only, however, on condition that they sought their 
wives outside their own group. This latter clause pre- 
served unimpaired the privileges of theold male. In pro- 
cess of time the rule that no one should marry within the 
group of his birth grew to have the force of instinct ; 
hence the rule of exogamy. The wandering groups thus 
constituted did not remain anonymous ; their neighbours 
promptly gave them nicknames, often animal names. These 
stuck after a time; finally the Ducks, Emus, Crows and so 
on, adopted these names, and each member of the group 
was a Duck, an Emu ora Crow. Then children began 
to take names from their mothers, who were, be it remem- 
bered abducted from other groups; this introduced an 
element of heterogeneity, for the Duck group was now 
made up of Emu, Crow, Bee, Bat, and other kins, in fact 
everything but Ducks. This caused a complication, for the 
rule ‘No Duck may marry a Duck” was by this time 
second nature, and people of the Duck group found every- 
where in the other groups people of the Duck kin, and felt 
that they ought not to marry them. 

Hitherto marriage by capture had been the rule; now, 
Mr. Lang supposes, came an alliance between two or more 
groups; the moral code had hitherto been: “ Thou shalt 
not marry a group-mate, nor one of the same name as 
thyself.” With the treaty of alliance was effected a redis- 
tribution of the totem kins, so that they were arrayed in 
two divisions, corresponding to and taking their names 
from the original local groups of animal name; the Duck 
kin, which had hitherto been everywhere but in the Duck 
local group, passed into the Duck phratry, as the best 
solution of conflicting rules, for otherwise they would have 
found none to marry them. Later arose matrimonial classes, 
their object being to prevent intermarriage between 
different generations. Such, in bziet, is Mr. Lang’s theory 
of the origin of social organisation. 

The most important point*in the present work is the 
demonstration that totem kins of the same name as the 
phratry in which they occur are commonly found in 
Australia; Mr. Lang’s earlier theory had overlooked this. 
He passes somewhat lightly over the question of how, in 
Australia, there came to be ont two phratries, one case— 
due perhaps to an intrusive kin—alone excepted. The 
facts require that more than two local groups should have 
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made connubium ; why did they form only two phratries ? 
Two phratry aemnee—Sughihiawt and Crow—are found over 
a vast area; borrowing alone seems insufficient to explain 
this, for they have, even in our own day, four or five native 
names; linguistic frontiers are by no means invariably 
coincident with the boundaries of phratry names ; but they 
should be, if borrowing of name and institution is alone the 
explanation. To the first question Mr. Lang would, 
perhaps, reply that a dual grouping made for simplicity 
and was deliberately adopted; the second point is less 
easily answered ; but, if the names were not taken over by 
simple borrowing, we have no explanation of the primacy 
of Eaglehawk and Crow, which Mr. Lang ascribes to their 
having been leaders in the connubiality which first evolved 
phratries. 

Needless to say, Mr. Lang’s opponents do not escape 
scathless; in fact he “ deals faithfully ” with Dr. Frazer, 
Dr. Durkheim, and others. This part of the book is by no 
means the least illuminating. Misprints are conspicuous 
by their absence; but Dr. Tylor comes off badly, as usual, 
and is referred to in the preface as Dr. Taylor. The 
mistake will mislead no one. Mr. Lang has given us in 
this work a skilful exposition of a complicated subject. 
Totemism is more often talked about than understood, and 
Mr. Lang’s accuracy in the use of terms may, incidentally, 
serve as a corrective to the wilder spirits who see totemism 
everywhere. 


WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR NATURAL HAUNTS 


Wild Flowers Month by Month. By Epwarp Step, F.L,S. 
Two vols, (Warne, 6s, net each.) 


WiLp FLowerRS MONTH By MonrTH takes the reader for 
an imaginary ramble over hill and down, by river and 
sea, through wood and lane, across common and meadow, 
and discovers to him the wild flowers that are out, with 
frequent references to the birds and insects that are seen 
by the way. Mr. Step has a deep knowledge of British 
plants, and this work is full of interesting and instructive 
details as to how, when and where they grow: in fact, it 
may be said that what Mr. Step does not here tell us about 
the wild flowers is not of general interest. 

The author has not attempted (and wisely, we think, in 
a book of this description, which is intended for the general 
reader rather than the botanist) anything like a full enume- 
ration of the flora of the British Isles; as a matter of fact, 
while Bentham and Hooker describe over one thousand three 
hundred species alone, in this book we find that mention 
is made of some five hundred different plants only. It 
follows, therefore, that many which are both interesting 
and beautiful are omitted, but it would probably be a 
difficult matter to select a more satisfactory five hundred. 
The numerous grasses receive scanty notice, but as these 
present many difficulties to the beginner in the matter of 
identification, and the book deals chiefly with plants whose 
flowers are conspicuous, as distinct from those with in- 
conspicuous blossoms, the omission may pass. One of the 
most interesting classes, and the most fully described, is 
that of the British orchids. These are most delightful 
little plants, the irregularly formed flowers of some of 
them being remarkable instances of plant mimicry, as 
their popular names fairly accurately denote. Thus we 
have the Bee orchis, the Man orchis, the Spider orchis, and 
the Butterfly orchis. Few are aware of the glorious dis- 
plays that the early purple orchis makes. We have seen 
a Berkshire meadow so thickly studded with its flowers as 
to make a rich carpet of purple. One of the treasures of 
the British Flora that we miss from these pages is the 
Spring Gentian (Gentiana verna). It is rare and local too: 
we have found it on moist ground by a streamside on the 
north-west border of Yorkshire, and this is one of the very 
few places in England in which it grows. It is just as 
well, perhaps, that Mr. Step does not draw attention to the 
habitats of plants which even now are extremely rare and 
quite local. The Buck Bean (Menyanthes trifoliata) is one 








of the most distinct wild plants, although it is not so difficult 
to find as the remark that “owing to the situation it 
affects there are comparatively few besides botanists who 
are acquainted with it” would lead one to suppose: we 
have seen it in abundance in moist spots on the common 
land around Burnham Beeches. Occasionally the season 
of the plants’ fullest blossoming—undeniably the best time 
to search for them—seems to have been somewhat antici- 
pated. This is doubtless because the imaginary rambles 
are largely, if not wholly in the south of England. In the 
midland and northern counties a plant will not be at its 
best until some days, or perhaps even weeks, later than in 
the south. Thus the Wood Anemone (Amemone nemo- 
vosa), which finds a place in the chapter called ‘“‘ March in 
the Woods,” might more fittingly have been described 
under April. 

While we have nothing but praise tor the accurate and 
interesting descriptions and entertaining particulars of the 
plants mentioned, it is impossible to say the same of the 
illustrations. In the. preface the author speaks highly of 
the value of the camera to the plant-collector, but, if we 
are to take Mr. Step’s photographs as showing the best 
work of the camera in this direction, then we must admit 
that the artist’s pencil is to be preferred. [Illustrations of 
hardy flowers should have a teaching value: either their 
beauty in the landscape—in masses when possible—should 
be shown, or a clear picture of the individual plant, as a 
means of identification, should be given. With one or two 
exceptions the former method has not been attempted, 
and the latter in many instances has failed. The illustra- 
tions give little or no idea of the habitats of the plants; 
the surroundings shown are of no value; in fact, being out 
of focus, they serve only to confuse the picture. It would 
have been far better to have used a plain, artificial back- 
ground: the plants would then have been clearly distin- 
guishable. Photographs may magnify flowers out of all 
true proportion, if the camera be not carefully used. This 
error is shown in the photograph of the wild pansy, which 
is hardly recognisable, and in that of the sweet violet. 
The latter appears enormous in comparison with the wood 
violet, which the author admits to have the larger blooms. 
Another strange illustration is that of the Field Horsetail : 
one might be pardoned for estimating the height of this 
plant tu be that of a tree, whereas it is actually about two 
feet high. The camera is again at fault in such a photograph 
as that of the Spotted Orchis: the spotted leaves are not 
shown. Had the author been content to show rather how 
and where the wild flowers grow than to illustrate the 
individual plant in surroundings often impossible from the 

int of view of the photographer, the results would have 

en more satisfactory. For instance, the pictures of the 
Marsh Marigold, Water Crowfoot and Broom are particu- 
larly good: the first is shown as a rampant mass in a 
ditch, the second covering a pond surface, and the last as 
a bush on a bank. And how far more delightful and 
instructive to have shown the Traveller’s Joy (Clematis 
Vitalba) covering hedge rows with great masses of grey 
and even climbing into wayside trees, than by a few 
flowering shoots: photographed in a thicket of foreign 
growth ! 


SEVEN QUEENS 


The Wives of Henry the Eighth, and the Parts they Played in 
History, By Martin Hume. (Nash, 18s.) 

Queen Mary of Modena: her Life and Letters. By Martin 
Hane, (London, Dent; New York, Dutton & Co., 16s.) 


WE have here two very different historical works, yet each 
valuable and interesting, both to the student and to the 
larger public composed of those readers who delight in 
what Michelet used to call “les petits cétés de l'histoire.” 
Henry the Eighth lives in English history, and it might 
be said in the history of humanity, as having been the 
husband of six wives. After reading this, the latest and 
by far the clearest, account of those six queens, we cannot 
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help wondering whether some twentieth-century novelist 
will not find in the strange stories of at least two of them, 
Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard, as good material for 
historical romance as did Mr. Maurice Hewlett in Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

Major Hume presents, in his preface, a new view of 
Henry. He regards him, not as a far-seeing statesman 
whose one object was to secure religious freedom for his 
country, but as a weak, vain and boastful creature, the 
plaything of his passions, and the tool of those great minds 
about him who worked solely to forward their own religious 
and political aims. Unfortunately there are many reasons 
which hinder the discussion of the question in the dry 
light of reason; here we will only say that this historian 
has at any rate succeded in showing that each of Henry’s 
consorts became in turn a pawn upon the political chess- 
board. 

The first, the most important, and the longest portion of 
Major Hume’s interesting volume is devoted to Katherine 
of Aragon. Although he gives a pathetic and noble picture 
of this ill-fated Spanish Princess, he also throws a new 
and not very agreeable light on the long period of widow- 
hood which elapsed between the death of her first boy- 
husband and her marriage to her eighteen-year-old brother- 
in-law. During these years, when Katherine, as Princess 
of Wales, was treated with alternate harshness and kind- 
ness by her father-in-law and his Ministers, she seems to 
have formed what would now be called a sentimental 
intimacy with a young Spanish priest. Only lately have 
the curious letters relating to this hidden Court scandal been 
printed in the “‘ Spanish Calendar.” Major Hume seems to 
think it quite probable that the intimacy between Katherine 
and her confessor assumed at one time a guilty form, but we 
are very strongly inclined to think that he is mistaken. 
The letters written by her to her father imploring that this 
friar should be left as a member of her household are not 
those of a guilty woman, rather of one who is wholly 
possessed by what the French significantly term ‘“ une 
amitié amoureuse.” Even after her marriage with Henry, 
the friar retained his ascendancy over the Queen and 
became her Chancellor ; it must be added that he fell into 
deep disgrace, being —— convicted of evil conduct with 
regard to women. But what appears to us a conclusive 
proof that his relations with Katherine were innocent is the 
fact that they were not raised at the time of her trial, 
when every kind of evidence against her was being eagerly 
sought for. 

Major Hume gives a pitiless picture of Anne Boleyn—of 
her utter lack of generosity, her meanness of spirit, her 
frivolity, and her vanity. Even during her brief hour of 
triumph she behaved with incredible folly, showing a petty 
matignity, not only to her immediate predecessor, but also 
to Henry’s eldest child, Princess Mary, for whom he had a 
certain natural affection. The facts, such as they are, 
concerning Anne Boleyn’s downfall are marshalled with 
great clearness and accuracy, but the whole story is already 
so well known that there is not much that can be added to 
it. Major Hume, however, makes it quite clear that Anne 
had alienated by her folly and arrogance all her former 
friends and supporters, and that the King’s growing 
attraction for Jane Seymour gave Cromwell the opportunity 
he sought. But while the historian is doubtful as to the 
authenticity of the dignified letter, signed ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” 
which has often been published in connection with the 
melancholy and sordid story, he is evidently of opinion 
that there was not an atom of evidence worth the name to 
support any of the charges made against her, with the 
possible exception of Smeaton’s confession, wrung from him 
by torture. The three other gentlemen all denied their 
own and the Queen’s guilt, and, as regards Norreys. it is on 
record that he declared he would die a thousand deaths 
rather than confess a lie. Anne herself made the most 
solemn declaration of innocence on the morning of her 
death, immediately after taking the sacrament. _ 

From the psychological and ta gman} arcs of view, the 
most interesting of the six Queens was Katherine Howard, 





and in some ways it is of her that we know least. The 
Duke of Norfolk’s niece, “‘a very little girl” as Henry 
himself called her, seems to have n a lovely, audacious, 
though withal very childish little flirt, with whom the 
middle-aged, indeed elderly, King became infatuated. 
From the point of view of Norfolk and his party 
she was a precious instrument of advancement, and for 
a while Katherine seemed destined to greater security 
and happiness than had attended Henry’s former wives. 
Then, in a most unhappy moment for her, Cranmer, 
Seymour, and Audley, who were all in sympathy with the 
reformed religion, made certain discoveries concerning her 
life as a young and neglected girl in the house of her 
grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk. There 
had occurred shameful incidents which, coming to the 
King’s ears, would lead to the overthrow of Norfolk and 
Gardiner. It is clear that Henry was cut to the heart by 
the revelation. He sent Katherine away in disgrace, but 
seems at first simply to have talked of divorcing her on the 
plea that she had made a prior contract of betrothal with 
a certain Derham. Unhappily for her, during the investi- 
gations which followed, some of the witnesses confessed 
more than they were asked to do, and called in question 
her conduct after her marriage to the King. It was proved 
that Katherine had carried on an ardent love-affair with 
her cousin, Thomas Culpeper. But again Major Hume is 
evidently of opinion that in this matter a verdict of non- 
proven must be given as regards Katherine’s conduct as 
Queen. Henry’s love for his wife turned to bitter hatred, 
but she was treated with far more civility and ceremony 
than Anne Boleyn had been. While strenuously denying 
her actual guilt, she yet seems to have openly gloried in 
her love for Culpeper, to whom she had been betrothed as 
a girl, and, according to tradition, when the headsman 
knelt to ask her a she pardoned him, adding : 
“T die a Queen, but I would rather have died the wife of 
Culpeper.’ 

In some ways Henry’s last matrimonial experiment was 
his wisest. Katherine Lady Latimer, a daughter of the 
great house of Parr, was a young, discreet, and beautiful 
widow, and the intimate friend of the King’s eldest child, 
Princess Mary. When the King first cast his baneful 
glance on La eg me she was on the point of becoming 
betrothed to Sir Thomas Seymour; but apparently the 
King’s will was law, and she therefore assented, one is 
inclined to think not over willingly, to this mariage de 
convenance. She was amiable, tactful, and clever, and 
evidently ‘‘managed” her fickle husband with great 
intelligence; though even she went through one awful 
moment. An unfortunate religious discussion with the 
King was made the excuse, by a watching political 
faction, to persuade Henry that the Queen had engaged in 
a political intrigue against him. He actually allowed an 
indictment to be drawn up against her, and a day was 
fixed for carrying her to the Tower. A friend divulged 
the plot to the terrified woman; and with pardonable 
cunning she sought out the King and, when he began to 
talk about religion, agreed with all he said and flattered 
him back into a good humour. How long she would have 
escaped is, however, a moot point. The little episode just 
mentioned took place in the summer of 1546, and late in 
the autumn the King became seriously ill. He was 
devotedly nursed by Katherine, but he died in January. 
After a decent interval, the Queen Dowager married her 
old love, Sir Thomas Seymour ; and after a year of fairly 
happy married life, embittered, however, by keen jealousy 
of her youthful step-daughter, Elizabeth, and Seymour, 
she herself died prematurely. 

Mary of Modena, the beautiful, high-minded Italian 
Queen of James II., forms the subject of a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of her time, and Mr. Martin Haile is to 
be congratulated on an admirable Royal biography. 
Largely by means of the Queen’s own letters, a clear and 
very noble picture of this, the most sympathetic of queens 
in exile, is presented. Incidentally Louis XIV. is shown 
in a pleasanter light than usual, for he treated his brother 
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King and the latter’s Consort with consistent kindness and 
high courtesy. Curiously enough, in spite of the many 
volumes that have been written round the Court of St. 
Germains, this is the first full biography of our one Italian 
Queen Consort. 








LONG PURPLES 


ALL in Red Shot Coppice when shaws were leafing fair, 

The Woodreeve went down home-along, a bavin of furze he 
bare, 

And in his hand a bonny bunch; he rested as he stood, 

And laid his meadow blossoms on the fence above the 
wood. 


Dark rovers of the Forest these “* Rockyboys”’ do call, 

And the Island children, ‘“‘ Kettlecaps,” but the strangest 
name of all 

The Woodreeve heard from the honeyed lips of her who 
passed him there 

With the May wind, the wind of love, all in her dusky 
hair. 


She gazed at their sweet petals, apassing through the 
brake ; 

The Woodreeve looked in her sweet face, but never a word 
he spake ; ; 

Mayhap, the charm that lay therewith he did not under- 
stand 

When he took his bunch o’ purples and laid them in her 
hand. 


But when the Merry Forest lies primrose-lit in spring, 
A-dancing in the May-green glades I heard a maiden sing: 
‘Down in Red Shot Coppice when shaws were leafing gay, 
I took his bunch of purples and I charmed his heart 
away!” 
ALICE E, GILLINGTON, 








THE ORIGINATOR OF MACAULAY’S 


NEW ZEALANDER 


To whom was Macaulay indebted for his reference to the 
New Zealander, whom he represents as surveying the 
broken arches of London Bridge? The idea has been 
traced to Mrs. Barbauld, Kirke White, and Shelley, and is 
certainly to be found in all of them. But none of these, 
as I shall plainly show, can claim the credit of being the 
originator of the idea. It is indeed an idea so likely to 
occur to any thoughtful person that it is curious that it is 
not found in some sixteenth- or seventeenth-century author. 
So far, however, no one has traced it further back than 
1774, when Horace Walpole made use of it in a letter to 
Mason. His words are as follows: 

‘*At last some curious traveller from Lima will visit England, and 


give a description of the ruins of St. Paul's, like the editions of Baalbec 
and Palmyra.” 


For a reason which will presently appear I ask the reader 
to take particular note of these words. 

Walpole, as I have said, wrote the above passage in 
1774. But three years before that time the idea had 
occurred to another writer, and had been exploited by him 
for all it was worth. Moreover that writer was a man of 
much note in his time, and is not altogether forgotten 
even now; and his idea was not hidden in any obscure 
quarter, but conspicuously displayed on a title-page, 
where one would have thought‘it could hardly escape 
notice. The title-page I am referring to runs as follows :— 
“Poems, by a young Nobleman, of Distinguished Abilities, 
lately deceased; particularly, The State of England, 
and the once flourishing City of London. In a Letter 








from an American Traveller, Dated from the Ruinous 
Portico of St. Paul’s, in the year 2199, to a Friend settled 
in Boston, the Metropolis of the Western Empire. Also 
Sundry Fugitive Pieces, principally wrote whilst upon 
his Travels on the Continent. [Motto from Juvenal.] 
London . . . 1780.” 4to. ll. 33. 

Here, then, we have the idea full grown and fully de- 
veloped, and in such a way that nosucceeding writer could 
claim credit in using it for anything more than such 
embellishments as he might be able to bestow upon it. 
Let me say here, to save any question as to the priority of 
the author to Walpole, that although the pamphlet is 
dated 1780, the poem itself bears date March 2r, 1771. 

Let us now look into the poem itself. We shall find 
that it is not only remarkable for the reason mentioned 
above, but on another and perhaps more important ac- 
count. For its time it is a really notable production, 
showing indeed the hand of the amateur, or of one too 
impatient to bestow the necessary labour upon his work, 
but containing bold and original thoughts expressed in 
forcible and energetic language. To prove this I must 
make some rather long quotations from the poem, which, 
however, the reader will not find tedious. It opens thus: 


“And now thro’ broken paths and rugged ways, 
Uncultivated regions, we advanc’d 
Towards fam'd Augusta's towers, on the Thames, 
(Whose clear broad stream glides smoothly thro’ the vale) 
Embank’d, and stretching o'er the level plain, 
For many a mile her gilded spires were seen, 
While Britain yet was free—alas ! how chang’d, 
How fallen from that envy’d height; what time 
She rul’d the subject nations, and beheld 
The Spaniard crouch beneath her spear, and all 
The Gallic lillies crimson’d o’er with blood. 
Extinguish'd are their glories, and her sun 
That once enlighten’d Europe with his beams, 
Sunk in the West is set, and ne’er again 
Shall o'er Britannia spread his orient rays ! 
These were my thoughts whilst thro’ a falling heap 
Of shapeless ruins far and wide diffus’d, 
Paul's great Cathedral, from her solid base, 
High tow’ring to the sky, by heav’ns command 
Amidst the universal waste preserv'd 
Struck my astonish’d view... . 
On this fair object my fix’d eye was kept 
In pleasing meditation, whilst my guide, 
A poor emaciate Briton, led me on 
Through streets, and squares, and falling palaces, 
(Where here and there a habitant was seen) 
To where stood once amongst the peopled town 
Th’ Exchange of London;... . 


Proceeding onward, the traveller and his guide come to 
where “‘ the Bank and Treasury of England ”’ once stood, 
though of it no vestige remains. The guide unfolds to 
the traveller the cause of its destruction. It seems that : 


‘* The fall of public credit, that had long 
Totter’d upon her airy base, involv’d 
In sudden and promiscuous ruin all 
The great commercial world. 


Musing upon the words of his guide, the traveller was 
aroused by the appearance of a phantom which made itself 
known to him as the warlike genius of Britain. The 
phantom expatiates at length upon England’s former 
glories, and then proceeds to make a rather unfortunate 
prediction to the effect that the United States, in allying 
themselves with France, have sealed their own fate, since 
the perfidious sovereign of France : 
“soon will lay 

Their boasted Thirteen Stripes on their own backs, 

With Iron Rod of dire despotic sway ; 

For wily France and haughty Spain, in one 

Dark compact join’d will soon throw off the mask, 

And then divide the spoil—America."’ 


Though this prophecy, in the light of events, seems suf- 
ficiently ridiculous, it is yet one that may well have 
seemed reasonable enough at the time it was made. But 
who ever takes up the ré/e of prophet must needs make some 
unhappy forecasts, even if all his predictions do not mis- 
carry. Our poet, however, in spite of this failure, was far 
more successful, as we shall now see, than most poets or 
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ophets are. The Genius of Britain now addresses him- 
self to the guide, and exhorts him thus: 


*t Where is thy vaunted Lion’s valour now ? 

Where are those laurels which graced Britain’s brow ? 
Where are those val’rous brothers of this land 
Who durst in days of yore each conflict stand ? 
Rush, call them forth, and rouze them from their sleep, 
Shout Britain shall for ages rule the deep. 
From north to south each cape perceive her sway, 
Once more in dust the combin’d banners lay 
Of France and Spain; who wish to rule the roast, 
And boast of battles that were never lost. 

oin hearts and hands, and let it ne’er be said 

hat Britain family compact e’er did dread, 
The haughty Spaniard shall first feel the smart, 
Of Gallia’s ill-laid projects and vile art. 
Next France, with inland conflicts ’sunder torn, 
Till time’s no more their ill-success may mourn. 
In Asia they shall shortly have no hold, 
But be expell’d by British Lion bold. 
Cuba and Mexico soon will take th’ alarm, 
And ’gainst despotic rule themselves they'll arm. 
Then spurn disdainful Spain's sharp lording wand, 
And drive that sov'reign’s minions from the land. 
Americans and Britons, the same thing, 
Sprung from one oaken trunk, rul’d by one king, 
Combin'd may conquer worlds as yet unknown, 
And make Confed’rates for their crimes atone. 
Russia’s your friend, to you she’ll e’er prove true.” 


I have printed the above lines, I need hardly say, not 
for their poetic merit, but for the prophecies which 
they contain. Though these can hardly be regarded as 
other than fortunate guesses, or possibly as intelligent 
forecasts of what was likely to occur, they are yet 
remarkable enough. In the lines beginning ‘“‘ From 
north tosouth”’ the author prophesies Trafalgar: in those 
beginning ‘‘ Next France” he may fairly be held to have 
foreseen the French Revolution, besides the expulsion of 
the French from their Indian possessions: while in the 
succeeding lines he predicts the revolt of Mexico and Cuba 
against the Spanish domination. Moreover, his final 
prophecy of the union of interests between the United States 
and Great Britain seems now to be in a very fair way of 
fulfilment. And though in recent times we have not been 
accustomed to look upon Russia as our friend, we did so 
look upon her during the Napoleonic period, and for a good 
while afterwards; and it is likely enough that when her 
present troubles are over, we may again regard her in that 
light. 
Tin then, we have a series of fulfilled predictions such 
as it would be hard to parallel. It is well known, of 
course, that several persons foretold the breaking out 
of the French Revolution; and it is possible that one or 
two of the other events may also have been foreseen ; 
but no other person, so far as I am aware, can claim to 
have made so many fortunate forecasts. Perhaps I should 
say, except Nostradamus ; but, remarkable as that author’s 
predictions were, they are rather riddles to be solved than 
plainly expressed prophecies. Of course it may be said 
that any one who devotes himself to the making of predic- 
tions is sure to score some hits; but the hits are usually 
ac? few indeed in proportion to the misses. 
ho, then, was the author of this remarkable poem ? 

The book (or booklet), as the reader has seen, was issued 
without any author’s name; but it contains an Introduc- 
tion, claiming to be written by an intimate friend of the 
writer’s, which points clearly enough to his personality. 
It was indeed the work of the second Lord Lyttelton, a 
nobleman who, together with a reputation for great abili- 
ties, had another sort of reputation as a profligate and a 
gamester. The very candid friend who wrote the Intro- 
duction does not deny the fact of his evil reputation, 
though he labours to show that it was in some respects 
undeserved. He says: 

**His love of women, it has been said, has led him to seduce and 
debauch the artless virgin, and inexperienced wife, while his passion 
for play has been attributed to avarice and to poverty. In the pursuit 
of the one no arts have been left unattempted to obtain the confidence 
and affection of the unsuspecting female; in the other it has been 
asserted that fraud and meanness have both been practised to ensure 
success,’’ 





_ As to these charges, the writer practically admits the 
justice of the first, only urging ‘‘ that he ought to have the 
same latitude for his offences as is allowed to the rest of 
mankind” ; but he vigorously denies the charges of cheat- 
ing at play. ‘‘No man,” he says, “ever played fairer, and 
this justice has been done him even by those who have 
lost.” He adds that with his lordship’s great abilities, 
had he applied himself seriously to business in his youth, 
he would have held the first department in the State: 

“but genius and application are incompatible, and it was not till he 
had arrived at that period of life when the dissipations of the world 
cease to govern and amuse us, that we could in reason expect to derive 
any advantage from the exertions of his talents! But the period which 
marked his emancipation from the fetters of pleasure and of indolence, 
also marked his dissolution.” 


Lord Lyttelton’s career will thus be seen to have 
strongly resembled that of the Earl of Rochester. The 
parallel between them is almost perfect, except that in 
Lord Lyttelton’s case there was no final repentance. The 
latter was, as the reader will probably remember, the hero 
of a rather famous ghost story. He has also been credited 
by a very ingenious though unconvincing writer in the 
Quarterly Review with the authorship of the Letters of 
Junius. There is a Life of him by Thomas Frost ; but, 
curiously enough, he has never before received the credit 
which is due to him on the accounts which are here put 
on record. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that Lord Lyttelton died 
in 1779, at the age of thirty-five. After his death two 
volumes of letters were published as his, which were really 
written by William Combe, the author of “ Dr. Syntax.” 
Allibone, in mentioning the poems, seems to doubt 
whether these also were not forgeries; but I do not see 
any grounds for suspecting their genuineness myself. 
With the exception of ‘“‘ The State of England,” they are 
mostly short occasional pieces addressed to various friends 
of Lord Lyttelton, and such as would not or could not 
have been composed by any one but himself. 


BERTRAM DOBELL. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE POETRY OF THE TWEED 


LIKE a great many other people, I have recently been 
reading Sir Herbert Maxwell's ** The Story of the Tweed,” 
and admiring those exquisite illustrations in which Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron has so finely caught the glamour of the hills and 
valleys, old houses and castles that have charmed thousands 
since Sir Walter Scott first showed the world how beautiful 
they were. It is far from my intention to criticise Sir 
Herbert, who is himself a Borderer, though a Borderer of 
the west and not of the east—a Borderer of the country 
that produced Thomas Carlyle and Edward Irving, not a 
Borderer of the country where the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
Sir Walter, and a hundred other people were born. The 
west is prose and the east verse, and Sir Herbert Maxwell 
seems to me to err a little on the prosy side. He has written 
a very learned book that smells of the library. Among his 
innumerable accomplishments is that of being a military 
historian, and probably the habits acquired in that calling 
have inspired him with more than the usual love of ancient 
documents and pedigrees and a great deal else belonging 
to the antiquary. Sir Walter, who knew every foot of 
this ground, was an antiquary too. Did he not meditate 
leaving an account of the ‘‘Reliquie Trottcosiane, or 
Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck, Esquire’? But with all 
his taste for the musty library, the worn parchments, and 
cracked and ancient armour, he was also the bard who 
wrote four lines of verse that would have constituted him 
a poetif he had not on any other occasion put pen to paper. 
‘Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 
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But all that passionate poetry of Scott went out in love to 
his favourite river on that June day when he breathed 
his last. It was probably the last sound he heard, for 
what Ruskin has called the raving of the Tweed was 
heard through the open window as he lay a-dying. In 
the prime of his life he had written that, when the poet 
dies, ‘‘ Mute nature mourns her worshipper,” and any one 
standing to-day near his tomb at Dryburgh Abbey, 
sweetest and most romantic of all the ruins of the Border- 
land, might imagine that the river Scott loved was still 
lamenting his death as it flowed in shallow streams over 
a bed of gravel, with the three Eildons overlooking it so 
peacefully and Melrose Abbey as fair as it was when he 
saw it long ago in pale moonlight. 

Before Scott’s time the Tweed, we have been told, was 
* not a very attractive river. It came out of dreary hills 
and it flowed by moss and moorland that were chiefly 
remarkable as the haunt of those Border robbers round 
whose names tradition has twined its romance. But the 
advice given by the old laird of Dumbiedikes—keep i’ 
planting trees, Thamas; its grow’n when thee’re sleeping 
—was carried into effect by many of Scott’s neighbouring 
proprietors, so that the outlook from any high point near 
or about Abbotsford is on a beautiful country which 
suggests not only the land of Border feud and foray, but 
also the land of those earlier Arthurian combats which 
were more likely, in the opinion of some antiquaries, to 
have been located there than in the west, which claims 
them. Arthur’s seat at Edinburgh, and Merlin’s grave in 
the Borderland, give mute but convincing testimony in 
support of this opinion. 

owever that may be, I feel sure that the romance and 
poetry of any river will ultimately be found to reside in 
the memory alone. It disappears when confronted with 
facts gathered from the library. The theory is a very 
simple and true one that is applied in many different ways, 
but to sit down by a river side, or near any object of 
natural beauty, with the intention of describing it faith- 
fully would only in the end produce a list or inventory. It 
is distance in time as well as space that lends enchantment 
to the view; in other words, memory left to herself will 
select from innumerable details presented to the mind 
only those that are essential, and thus the phrase of one 
who has been parted for a long time from a country often 
conveys more than the most minute detailed description of 
one who is resident in it, so that the romance of action, 
the half-remembered, half-forgotten legend, the ballad of 
which only some well-known line remains in the memory, 
the story told at the inn-parlour that we least expected to 
hear—these suggest far more the poetry and romance than 
does the most careful examination of facts and documents. 
You take such a phrase as “ Pleasant Tividale’’ and the 
clear, shallow Teviot seems to rise out of memory. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell begins with the source of the river, 
but it would have been as logical and quite as interesting 
to commence with its mouth, near Berwick-on-Tweed, the 
old fortressed town that with its red-tiled houses stands 
between England and Scotland, a memorial of the cease- 
less fight that took place for its possession. Very little of 
the past remains there because the devastating force of 
conflict has removed it; but the old city walls and some 
ruins of the castle remind us of the daring and gallant 
deeds performed in its vicinity. The river comes roaring 
down between a high bank on one side and a low haugh on 
the other, and if we go a little way we come to the mouth 
of the Whiteadder, and, further up, to the ancient castle 
of Norham, concerning which Scott said almost everything 
that could be said in a very few lines: 


** Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 
The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loophole grates, where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep 
In yellow lustre shone.” 


A little above that the Till—the dark and sullen Till, as it 








was to the poet of ‘“‘ Marmion ”—falls in from the English 
side. Were we to follow the course of this streamlet it 
would take us past an almost unparalleled array of ancient 
castle-keeps, battle-fields, past Twisell, “‘ Where now the 
hawthorn blooms so lavishly,” past Etal with the ruins of 
the castle built by the Manners: and here it is overlooked 
by ‘‘ Dark Flodden,”’ still green with oaks as it was in the 
time of Sir Walter. Near its summit is the well, supposed 
by tradition to be that to which Clara went to find water 
for the dying Marmion : 

‘* A little fountain cell, 

Where water clear as diamond-spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 

For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 

Who built this cross and well.” 


Norham and Flodden were places familiar to the Wizard, 
and if we follow the small streams we shall still be on 
historic ground. The glen is formed by the junction of 
two rivers, one, the Beaumont, flowing past Yetholm, 
famous on account of its having been for hundreds of years 
the chief residence of the gypsies in Scotland, the other 
the College Water, which comes down from the great forest 
of the Cheviot. Long ago the Kale also flowed into the 
Beaumont. It were an easy matter to take the other 
tributaries, the Till, Ettrick, Yarrow and the Jed, and 
many other streams renowned in story, and show that 
there is no mile of them that has not its own special 
interest. Only, the real poetry lies in the ripple of their 
limpid waters as they make their way to the sea, and who- 
soever would feel and know the poetry of the district must 
go there and listen to the song that these rivulets sing. 


A. 
[Next week’s Causerie will be ‘‘ Forlorn,” by J. E. A.) 


FICTION 


By Grorce Moore. 





The Lake. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


Mr. GEORGE Moore has travelled far from the “ young 
man,” who, with his ‘“*Confessions’”’ and his “realistic ’ 
stories (as it was the fashion to call them in those distant 
days) shocked and delighted youthful souls some twenty 
years ago. A whole new man has grown up in him; a 
man who is at home no longer on a Paris pavement, but 
in an Irish wood, a world of dreams, shadows, presences, 
a world in which we see the old, old battle between 
Paganism and Christianity fought out by antagonists as 
dream-like and shadowy as the scene of the combat. We 
ought, we know, in reading this novel, to have Leen 
interested in the world outside, the world of “ culture,”’ 
pictures, music, travel, in which the quite impossible Irish 
village schoolmistress, Rose Leicester, lived as the mis- 
tress of a scholar and the governess of his daughter. (There 
is still some of the old Mr. George Moore left, after all !) 
Father Gogarty had driven her from his parish because 
she had been seduced by a man whose rame and identity 
we never learn. And all the while Father Gogarty was in 
love with her himself, without knowing it. She knew it; 
when her child was born and safely put out to nurse, she 
went travelling with her new protector, and took her 
revenge on Father Gogarty by unsettling his mind with 
long letters about pictures and so forth—the life of the 
world outside the Irish woods. We can take no interest in 
the young woman and her chatter. She and it are cheap 
and vulgar compared with the young priest and the woods 
in which he wanders, his ail a field of battle between 
the old and the still older, between law and “liberty.” He 
deserts his woods; slips away by night to go and be a 
journalist in New York. But he leaves us behind, leaves 
us to choose the better part he has rejected and to dream 
time away in the woods which Mr. George Moore has 
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described in such beautiful, sensitive and musical lan- 
guage. He has never shown himself a more finished 
artist in words than in this book. The contrasting 
vulgarity only throws up the exquisite poetry of the soul 
of the priest and the mournful sweetness of his country. 


no: a Portrait. (Mac- 
millan, 6s.) 


Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S story of modern operatic life in 
Paris is rather disappointing when compared with his 
Italian romances. Still, it is always interesting, and told 
with the author’s deep knowledge of human nature, and 
his unvarying charm, There are two admirable portraits 
in “‘ Soprano” ; those of Margaret Donne, an English girl 
with a marvellous voice, who desires to reign upon the 
lyric stage, and of the famous prima-donna, Mme. Bonanni, 
the heroine of numberless triumphs, and scandals. 
Margaret is a clever and minute study, Mme. Bonanni a 
brilliant sketch; and most readers will turn with the 
keener pleasure to the picture of the singer, in spite of 
her more than doubtful past, and her atrocious manners. 
She is so full of life, so vivacious, so generous in the 
highest sense of the word, that it is impossible not to like 
her. Margaret possesses the charms of youth and exuberant 
vitality, and little beyond; her nature is cold, her clever- 
ness not of the sort that wins affection. She accepts 
gracefully rather than gratefully all benefits and favours, 
turning a deaf ear to the warnings of her friends. Her 
treatment of Lushington and her dangerous playing with 
Logotheti, the Greek financier, who is half a savage, lead 
to some lively complications and two strong scenes. 
Logotheti is villain enough to stick at nothing to gain his 
end, and a plan to carry off Margaret Donne to the East is 
frustrated by Mme. Bonanni in an unexpectedly dramatic 
manner. For reasons of her own the pvima-donna helps 
to place Margaret in the front rank of her profession under 
the name of Mile. de Cordova, and there we take our leave 
of her, so far as this volume goes. This is, however, only 
a part of Margaret’s history ; more of it is to come, and we 
gather from Mme. Bonanni that ‘‘ Cordova”’ is not to 
escape heart-whole. 


By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


Dick Pentreath. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

THE reader must be exceptionally hard to please who does 
not find Dick Pentreath very agreeable company. He 
and his friends are well-bred people whose lines have 
fallen in pleasant places; they do reckless and foolish 
things, but never anything wicked or ill-intentional— 
always excepting the terrible Susan Sykes. The chapters 
descriptive of Susan’s self-upbringing (from childhood she 
despised any assistance), her character and her ways, show 
the author in a new light. Mrs. Hinkson has done few 
things so striking and convincing as this. It is a study of 
an unusual type, carried out entirely without harshness or 
exaggeration, so keenly and so forcibly true that the 
reader feels almost as afraid of Susan as her father and 
mother did. When Sancho, the spaniel, receives a flogging 
for the one violent act of his life—biting Susan’s arm—-it 
wounds our sense of justice almost as much as our feelings, 
for Sancho knew Susan, and his master did not. Dick is 
a popular young squire in an exclusive county, with nearly 
all his heart desires, except a wife. His dearest friend is 
Lady Stella, an ideal example of a duke’s daughter, and 
his chief companion is Sancho; and the trio are happy, 
with still happier prospects before them, until the appear- 
ance of Dorothea Semple, with whom Dick falls madly in 
love. All runs too smoothly till the eve of the wedding, 
when an act of folly, not wholly Dick’s fault, is obstinately 
resented by Dorothea, and Dick’s life and happiness are 
wrecked—for the time. For here is Susan’s opportunity, 
and with her comes shame and humiliation. Whatever fears 
we may have about Dick, we know we can rely upon the 
author to do him a kind turn sooner or later, and his story 
ends better than it promised, though not as might have 
been expected. Sancho, the dog, is one of the chief attrac- 


By Katruarine Tynan. 





tions of a very pretty story: a story of more substance 
and a wider range of interest than we remember in any of 
this author’s previous novels, and much better written. 


The Man from America, 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


THERE are some books in which it is always summer; and 
this is one of them. The author may tell you sometimes 
that itis winter: it neveris. The story radiates sunshine ; 
the people are sunny, the old garden of the Vicomte de 
Nauroy is sunny, life is all sunny. And how can we be 
grateful enough in an English autumn for such a book ? 
It makes us forget the weather and the darkness: its sun- 
niness dissipates depression ; it is better than a good fire. 
The Vicomte smiles a broad smile and calls one of his 
pretty English grand-daughters (he himself was really 
Irish) his “ cabbage’ or his “ pigeon ’’—he potters into his 
kitchen to cook some dainty little dish—he falls asleep in 
the Park, when he has brought the girls to London; and 
we smile too and love the simple old man, with his old- 
time grandeur and his shabby clothes. The pretty grand- 
daughters—one is a butterfly beauty, but as sweet and 
good as good can be, the other an earnest thinker, but no 
prig—grow up and fall in love and get married to the right 
people, and learn in time that bon-papa is not really poor, 
but that he (and they) are very rich ; and the little troubles 
they have passed through, the little white clouds that have 
sailed across on the summer wind, only make the sunshine 
of their sunny lives more golden. It is a charming book, 
this; fragrantly and delicately written; a book to linger 
over and go back to. Only dull and crabbed people could 
miss its sweetness. 


Oxendale. 


RABALLIATTI, prince of pianists, is playing the “‘ Sonata 
Appassionata,”’ at Queen’s Hall, and, as the last notes die 
away, Vera Dalison and Jack Vansittart, in love with 
music and each other, look into each other’s eyes and hope 
that the lifelong friendship between them is destined to 
find its consummation in a closer tie. The two—distant 
cousins—have long been half unconsciously postponing a 
definite understanding till the death of Jack’s uncle, Lord 
Oxendale, shall leave him in the possession of the title and 
estates. It seems a little curious that no one should have 
taken the trouble to trace the history of a certain eccentric 
great-great-uncle Jemmy, who had settled down in Italy 
with a wife of the people. But who would have thought 
that Jack’s amiable relative, while cynically raising the 
question of the inheritance at the eleventh hour by point- 
ing out to his family lawyer the possibility of the existence 
of a senior collateral branch, would have at the same 
time neglected to ‘“‘make Jack safe” by leaving him 
a “large London property” lying outside the entail ? 
Jack is left with a motor car and an estate agency, 
and great-great-uncle Jemmy’s great-grandson is dis- 
covered in—who but Fabrizio Raballiatti himself! 
Here enters Irony. Fabrizio is wrapped vp in his 
art, and perfectly content with his home in Florence, 
and had Jack become Lord Oxendale nothing would have 
induced the pianist to contest his claim. But, once per- 
suaded to come to England, he must needs fall in love 
with Jack’s Vera. It is when Miss MacMahon comes to 
handle the dramatic situation which thus arises that the 
one serious fault of the book obtrudes itself. Her pair 
of lovers have been represented as consistently irresolute 
throughout, and it is a little difficult to believe in the 
strength of their attachment in face of the renunciation 
with which the story closes. 


By Mrs, Henry be 1a Pasture, 


By Erta MacManon, (Chapman & Hall, 6s ) 


Underground Man. By Gasrie. Tarver, ‘Translated by 
CLoupesLey Brereton, with a Preface by H. G. We ts. 
(Duckworth, 3s, 6d. net.) 

WE have never seen the world so neatly overturned and 

deftly re-established. There is no effort: the deed is done 

with the splendid ease of magic. The magician’s wand is 
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irony; a delicate, flexible irony, the weapon which a man 
must be French to wield and should surely live in England 


to appreciate. With it M. Tarde has touched the stiff 
supports of civilisation—property, marriage, politics, war, 
valour, philosophy, law—and at his touch, like bubbles 
pricked, they noiselessly disappear. He raises man to his 
zenith of prosperity, gives him a common aim, gives him a 
common language, ancient Greek (in the preface Mr. 
Wells’s brow puckers into a frown that the language is not 
Esperanto: but perhaps at the time he wrote he was still 
a little out of breath with his heavy cadgelling of the 
schoolmasters), and then he puts out the sun and drives 
man for warmth to rely upon himself entirely, and to 
delve out a mighty kingdom in the bowels of the earth, 
governed by geniocrats, founded on art and love, which act 
and react one upon the other as the sun and the sea once 
did, a kingdom where Shelley would have been an acknow- 
ledged primate. No castle in theairis this, but a kingdom 
bored in the earth, deep as the truth of the thought from 
which it is constructed. For it is built by thought, as 
though by music: 


‘* And so not built at all 
And therefore built for ever.” 


Generally these journeys into the future have all the 
tedium of a personally conducted tour, in which one 
cannot escape from the conductor. But here we are not 
burdened with circumstantial evidence, nor weighted with 
ingenious directions. We travel at fantastic speed on the 
wings of apt suggestion: and all the heavy baggage of fact 
and probability are lightly left behind: and we move 
(unimpeded by the translation, so neat is Mr. Brereton’s 
work, and so idiomatic) through the delightful borderland 
which lies midway between the realm of fancy and the 
realm of reason, where the air is fragrant with their sweet- 
ness, and fresh with exhilarating irony. 


The First Mrs. Mollivar. By Epitn Ayrton Zanewitt. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) 


THE supernatural element in this novel is ingeniously 
managed because we are never quite sure that it is super- 
natural, It may have been the “ wild gust of wind” that 
nearly pushed Valeria’s bath-chair over fifteen feet of sea 
wall or it may have been her implacable ghostly rival, 
The First Mrs. Mollivar. The fancied clutch at her 
throat, the impalpable hostile presence in the rooms of that 
forbidding house, The Laurels, the doors that open and 
shut mysteriously, all the terrors of Valeria’s life with her 
commonplace husband, might have been created by her 
overwrought imagination, or, as Dr. Mollivar unkindly 
suggests, by the salmon rissoles she ate for supper. We 
should think any food cooked by Mrs. Biggs would make 
an ill digestion, and, if we had been in Valeria’s place, the 
ghost would have troubled us less than the ghost’s legacy 
of a virago whomthe new wife was powerless to dismiss. We 
cannot understand why at Bournemouth the lodging-house 
keeper, the bath-chair man and the doctor all mistake 
Valeria, who was beautiful, for her predecessor, who was 
not. It is nearly as difficult to understand how a woman 
like Valeria came to marry a man like Dr. Mollivar, even if 
she did love him when they were both young and pre- 
sumably before he had begun to talk of a house as “a 
pleasant residence,” of the nearest grocer’s shop as “‘ our 
humble local establishment,” and of a school as “a place 
of instruction.” We felt a mild surprise, too, when a 
Baptist minister with the tongue of an advertising draper 
took to quoting Horace and Catullus. But ill-assorted 
marriages are possible: and so are ghosts. What is not 


possible, even if you have Aladdin’s Lamp, tis that a 
house should at the same time .be in Streatham and in 
Sutton. Mrs. Zangwill must reproach her proof-reader. 
Jim is a delightful boy and we wish Valeria had married | 
him. But then she would have had no history, and 
Mrs. _— would not have written this very readable 
novel. 








FINE ART 
THE VELASQUEZ AT AGNEW'’S 


THE picture now on view at Agnew’s (Venus with the 
Mirror) is in the curious but not unique position of being 
famous without being well known. I believe it was only 
twice exhibited in England; in 1857 at the Manchester 
Exhibition, where it was very badly hung, and quite 
recently at Burlington House. In 1857 Velasquez was 
not considered with the respect that was given to painters 
whom we now think far inferior—the Caracci, Domenichino, 
Guido, Sassoferrato—but when this picture was exhibited at 
the Old Masters, Velasquez had once more come into fashion, 
and the only question that was raised was whether it was 
genuine. 

Apart from the matter of pedigree, which appears to be 
traceable as far back as the latter half of the seventéenth 
century, all painters would recognise at once the infallible 
touch of the master. The modelling of the left leg and the 
shadow thrown on the bent right would be quite enough 
in themselves to testify to its authenticity. The superfluous 
reddish varnish has been removed, and we are better able 
to recognise the peculiar silver grey of the flesh-painting 
of Velasquez, grey without being cold. The modelling of 
the back is a marvel of subtlety and power, and we are 
willing to accept the rather summary treatment of the 
profile and the disproportionate size of the reflected face. 

There is nothing of a Venus in this supple and muscular 
figure, which might more appropriately be called a portrait 
of an Andalusian dancer. It stands alone among all 
paintings of the nude in being at once intensely realistic 
and intensely pure, and as such it should find a place in 
our national collection, even though we may consider 
Velasquez as fairly represented there already. aie 


THE SOCIETY OF TWELVE 


THE inaugural exhibition of this new society a year ago 
was distinguished by so high a level of ambition and 
achievement that doubts may pardonably have been felt 
as to its ability to sustain the reputation gained by its 
first venture. But a visit to the second exhibition, recently 
opened at Messrs. Obach’s galleries, should suffice to dispel 
any uncertainty on this account. The average quality of 
the work shown is even higher than on the first occasion, 
and any association of graphic artists in Europe might be 
proud of three such groups of uniformly excellent prints as 
Mr. Bone, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Shannon have contributed. 
These artists are mentioned first, because their work, 
carried out by three different technical processes, in dry- 
point, etching, and lithography, is wholly new and bears 
the strongest testimony, therefore, to the vitality of 
English art. Some of the other members have been less 
industrious in the present year, and certain numbers in the 
catalogue would be found, on strict examination, to belong 
to the nineteenth century. Mr. Rothenstein’s lithographs, 
for instance, with the exception of the portrait of Dr. 
A. R. Wallace, date from some years back; the woodcuts 
of Mr. Ricketts are all from books issued by the Vale 
Press before its dissolution in 1903, and that same year is 
the date of Mr. Strang’s two latest etchings ; while one of 
his contributions, at least—a subject from the “ Ancient 
Mariner’”’—is many years older. Still, we are none of us 
yet so remote from the late Victorian era as to feel any 
shock of incongruity at the inclusion of a little earlier 
work in an exhibition whose dominant note is a modernity 
loyal and reverent to great traditions. As a counsel of 
perfection, it may be hinted that the society would justify 
its existence yet more completely if its members were put 
on their mettle by a rule that work exhibited or published 
before should be excluded. The artists named as coniri- 
butors of prints already known to the world have fine 
work in drawing, at least, that has not been seen before. 
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Mr. Nicholson is the only member who does not appear 
to exert himself sufficiently to maintain the society’s 
credit ; his set of painted court-cards is a trivial supplement 
to three already familiar woodcuts, two of which proclaim 
unabashed by their very titles their Victorian date. _ 

Apart from any calculation of years or lustres, both the 
clever and rightly popular colour-prints of Mr. Nicholson 
and the inferior woodcuts of the same sort exhibited by 
Mr. Gordon Craig strike a loud and discordant note in a 
room where everything else breathes of sober contempla- 
tion and restraint, of submission to the laws and limita- 
tions of the technique adopted. What have these two, 
and what especially has Mr. Craig, an outsider may be 
pardoned for asking, in common with the lofty aims and 
serious practice of the majority of members of this rather 
exquisite and scholarly society ? The fantastic caricature, 
the poster in little (to one or other of these kinds every 
drawing and print by Mr. Craig may be reduced) appeal, 
no doubt, to certain moods and have their appropriate 
place in certain schemes of decoration, but it is incon- 
ceivable that the same taste should be gratified or the 
same intelligence quickened and stirred by the petty 
caprices of Mr. Craig and the noble designs of Mr. 
Shannon, which are liable by the chances of the ballot in 
any year to be hung beside them. 

Mr. Conder’s art is fantastic, too, and the looseness of 
his drawing excepts him from some of the commendation 
just bestowed upon the society in general; -but the unreal, 
voluptuous region of his fans and fairy tales and peacock 
thrones shimmers with the hues of the pigeon’s neck and 
echoes a light music of lutes and mandolins.... ‘‘Illum 
vel rigidi probent Catones.”’ (May the shade of Martial 
pardon the paraphrase!) But this exhibition does not 
show him at his best, and his place is with painters rather 
than with draughtsmen on paper or on stone. 

Mr. John contributes no etchings this year, but one of 
his strong, commanding heads in chalk and some slighter 
sketches in pen and wash. Mr. Clausen has both etch- 
ings and drawings of heads, and rustic groups, and two 
fine lithographs of farm interiors. Mr. Sturge Moore ex- 
hibits one of his “Pan” woodcuts from The Dial, and 
four much more recent works inspired by the New Testa- 
ment, full of quaint conceits and curious poses of am- 
phibious children swimming and sprawling as the Saviour 
preaches on land or sea. In contrast to: Mr: Moore’s 
somewhat indistinct expression of form, the woodcuts: of 
Mr. Ricketts, from the “Parables’’ and ‘‘Cupid and 
Psyche,” show clear line reduced to great simplicity and 
beauty of rhythm. Faith belongs to an earlier stage 
of his development as a wood-engraver, in which tint 
counts for more. To those who only know the woodcut 
as it appeared in ‘Spiritual Poems” the lightness and 
delicacy of this exquisitely printed proof will be a revela- 
tion. Mr. Ricketts sends also some lovely drapery studies, 
on a dark tinted paper, for ‘““The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins.” 

Professor Legros, the one honorary member of the 
society, contributes a number of pen and wash drawings 
and a fine lithograph portrait of himself. Mr. Strang ex- 
hibits some beautiful gold-point drawings, one of which is 
a characteristic portrait of Dr. Garnett, smile and all, 
and also some of his chalk portraits, the best of which 
is the head of Mr. Walter Sickert. In addition to these 
drawings, he has sent a fine selection of etchings, two of 
which, the portrait of Mr.Chamberlain and a Rembrandt- 
esque seated portrait called The Philosopher, have not, I 
believe, been exhibited before. 

And now I return to the three artists whom I mentioned 
specially at the outset. Mr. Cameron sends five new etch- 
ings, which are hung with good decorative effect. In the 
middle, Robert Lee’s Workshop, an interior rich in 
shadow with an outlook through a square door on the 
waterside ; on either side of it a river landscape, with dark 
masses of trees telling effectively against luminous sky and 
water. Above each of these is a study of trees in detail, 
a subject hitherto of rare occurrence in Mr, Cameron’s 





work. The trunk of The Sycamore is finely drawn; 
neither there nor in The Avenue are the spring and 
articulation of the branches very well observed or ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Bone’s six dry-points form an imposing group. Ayr 
Prison, for allits small size, has a monumental grandeur of 
design and the man on horseback is put in with unerring 
taste exactly where he is needed. The rhythm of the com- 
position and the velvety richness of the texture make this 
little print one of the most perfectly satisfying of modern 
works in black and white. Monumental, too, and finely 
proportioned, is the larger plate of Somerset House. Leeds 
Warehouses has some splendid work in certain parts, but 
the proof exhibited seems hardly to reveal all that the 
plate would yield with more perfect printing. The Masts, 
Lincoln, and The Fosse, Lincoln, relieve, with their lighter 
and more broken surfaces, the more rigid, architectural 
beauty of the other dry-points. But Mr. Bone’s most 
surprising work in this exhibition is a large drawing, The 
Two Scaffolds,a composition of the most fascinating in- 
genuity,-in which the eye is never weary of following’ the 
long ascent of ladder after ladder to dizzier and dizzier 
heights, and admiring the perfect adaptation of the tech- 
nique to the breadth or delicacy required by the near or 
distant, the light or shaded parts of the design. Good 
too is the large, dark drawing of thé vestibule of St. 
James's Hall during the demolition of the grand staircase. 
London is not the only city in which Mr: Bone has found 
demolitions ready to be drawn. At Leeds, it appears, a 
great new street is being opened through the heart of the 
town, and the ruins created by the change, with a huge 
church set on a hill above the clearing, have furnished him 
with the scheme of an impressive, though unfinished, 

late. 

‘ Mr. Shannon, after doing no work on the stone during a 
long interval, produced three new lithographs last year, 
and this time he has no less than six, one of which, 
Morning: A Scheme for a Decoration; is a repetition, 
varied in proportions, composition and, above all, in 
technique, of the largest of his earlier lithographs, The 
Ministrants. This and two other large compositions, 
The Millpond and An Idyll, are described as “ litho- 
graphs in chiaroscuro,” and are printed from two stones 
in two colours, dark indigo and pale bronze, with high 
lights scraped out of-the latter. The effect thus resembles 
in a measure that-of- Mr. Shannon’s beautiful chiaroscuro 
woodcuts, printed in somewhat similar colours. The ex- 
periment is extremely successful, and all three lithographs, 
with the exception of certain obscure passages in The 
Millpond, are dignified and charming. Very fine also is 
the Portrait of the Artist in black on grey. The re- 
maining pair are in red on white paper. - The Bath, 
which contains a figure that recalls the Gdipus of Ingres, 
is less attractive than The Swimmer, in which it is hard 
to say which is the most delightful, the echo of repeated 
action among the figures on land, or the recoil of the water 
under the swift side-stroke of the swimmer making head- 
way to the right. It is a joy to welcome this splendid 
group of new works from the hand of the greatest master of 


lithography now living. ep 








MUSIC 
EARLY VIOLIN MUSIC 


HIsToRICAL concerts are not likely to become popular. 
Human nature shuns them With something of that ill- 
defined dislike which the child shows towards the story 
with amoral. And yet such concerts have an interest of 
their own which often lends distinction to a performance 
which might otherwise pass unnoticed in the crowd. Per- 
haps that is why we look askance at them, but I think it 
is rather because the general public at an historical con- 
cert is in a similar position to a party of persons being 
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shown over some factory, where ange articles of daily use 
are made by a delicate and complex process. Any one, 
I mean any ordinary person without special knowledge, 
who has been one of such a party, knows the baffled sense 
of amazement at his own stupidity, when he realises how 
little he can understand of the making of such things as a 
piece of sugar or a cake of soap. So at an historical con- 
cert we generally hear, not so much music, as the stuff of 
which music has been made, and, if we are not ourselves 
music-makers, it is difficult for us to appreciate the 
process. 

There are now in London two laudable attempts to 
illustrate the evolution of string music from the sixteenth 
century onward—in Miss Hill Rivington’s recitals of violin 
music and those of Monsieur Abbiate of violoncello music. 
Both gave their first recitals last week and both promise 
two others. Historically speaking, it is to the first that 
the principal interest attaches, since the latter deals 
with music more within our ken. Miss Hill Rivington 
carried her audience back fully one hundred years earlier 
than did M. Abbfate, since the violin received much earlier 
treatment as a solo instrument than the ’cello, and her 
recital began at a — interesting period in the art, 
namely, the moment when the violin made its appearance 
as the most perfect instrument of music ever produced. 
How it was evolved through long ages, from the primitive 
Greek monochord through the innumerable series of lutes 
and viols, is in itself a fascinating story, into which we must 
not here digress; but at that momentous period, about 
the year 1600, it emerged complete, and from that day to 
this has reigned supreme ininstrumental music. Given an 
instrument of such delicate and subtle capabilities, it is by 
no means surprising that half a century should elapse before 
its literature showed even the first signs of maturity ; and 
throughout the first century of its existence, much of what 
was written for it was purely experimental, laying the foun- 
dations for what was to follow. We are accustomed to think 
of Corelli as the great founder of violin music, but the very 
solidity of his foundations argues the existence of prede- 
cessors. Asa matter of fact, there were many, and their 
names, though little more, are to be found in every history 
book. Miss Hill Rivington gave some specimens of their 
music, a “‘ Sonata a tre”’ by Fontana, an aria by Tenaglia, 
and a charming gavotte by Lulli, as well as some pieces of 
suite type by Bassani, who was rather a lesser contempo- 
rary than a predecessor of Corelli. But with the exception 
of the Lulli gavotte, which is concise and mature within 
its narrow limits, all show the influence of the old vocal 
music in the lack of definite rhythmic force in the subjects 
aod wee ay lack of ability to develop those subjects. 
The Tenaglia “ Aria’’ is, indeed, one of those gems which 
have mysteriously survived to keep the name of the com- 
poser from oblivion, where little or nothing else of him is 
known. It is a beautiful piece of sustained melody, but it 
sounds, as its name implies, like a song, and one can 
almost hear some guaint Italian words ringing sympa- 
thetically to its cadence. It belongs, therefore, to an early 
stage in instrumental writing. All this, then, is rather the 
raw material of music, or music in the making than the 
finished product, and it is only when this is fully recognised 
that such concerts can be useful. We sometimes go too 
far in our respect for what is classical, and imagine that 
we ought to enjoy, because it is old, much that was merely 
transitory, serving the purpose of developing the art of 
composition or of playing, without being in itself of per- 
manent value. Sir George Grove, writing of Beethoven’s 
first symphony, quoted Schumann, to the effect that the 
early works of a great master must be regarded in a very 
different light from those of one who never had a future, 
and what is true of the work of individuals may be 
extended to that of periods and schools of composition. 
We value the first attempts for the sake of what they 
taught those who came after. Of course, a great deal of 
Corelli’s own music must be placed in this class too; it is 
rather the learning of a technique than the expression of a 
soul, and the same very much applies to Purcell, For this 





reason one feels that a recital of early violin music should 
not be ted by dates and cut off at the end of a 
century, but should be carried through to its conclusion, 
showing, by a specimen of his work, how these all prepared 
the way for Bach. This every one may do for himself to 
some extent. As I listened to these clumsy attempts, I 
was led to compare them with the exquisite workmanship 
of the Brandenburg Concerto, No. 6, which we recently 
heard for the first time in England at Queen’s Hall; I 
certainly appreciated them no less for realising to what 
great results they led. The loose rhythms varying from 
bar to bar, the uncertain feeling for tonality, the imitations 
contrived and sustained with difficulty, all was bettered 
and not only done with absolute certainty and ease by 
Bach, but used by him for an end greater than itself, the 
expression of a thought or emotion in its most perfect 
form. 

This concert, however, ended with Purcell, and in her 
programme Miss Hill Rivington included a remark of sur- 
prise at the comparative neglect of ‘“‘ the greatest musical 
genius, save Lulli, of the seventeenth century.” Now, we 
have been so amply scolded for our neglect of Purcell, and 
yet continue in our neglect, that perhaps the heresy may 
be pardoned if we try to account for it by some quality in 
his work instead of attributing it all to the inherent in- 
justice of posterity. Asa matter of fact posterity is not 
unjust, it often hastens too readily to do justice to the 
genius who was starved to death ; and yet after two hun- 
dred years Purcell is without any acknowledgment ap- 
parently ag to the noble quality of his work. Ifone 
studies his ‘‘ Sonatas of three and four parts,” one cannot 
but be impressed by his firm grasp of the technique of the 
instruments, his clever and facile interweaving of the parts, 
qualities that make his work worthy to rank beside that 
of his much more beloved contemporary, Corelli. Here, 
however, the comparison ends. It was not Purcell’s fault 
that his work was incomplete, but it was essential to its 
life that it should become completed by successors. Corelli 
founded a great school of violin composing and playing, 
which was to spread its influence over the work of Bach 
and Handel and consequently over all the composers of the 
classical period ; and his own work, being of the initiative 
kind, lives as part of the whole. But Purcell’s work has 
“ never had a future.” No successor was found to build 
the palace upon his foundation, and his work died with him. 
Outside influences may have induced this; no doubt the 
arrival of Handel in England did much to kill Purcell’s in- 
fluence, but it is too late now to do more than face the 
facts and honour his memory. 

If then an “ historical’’ concert means an thing, it is 
one which shows the process of development of music, and 
since in this process Purcell has played as small a part as 
it was possible for any great composer to play, his inclusion 
is apt to be misleading. The study of his work is im- 
mensely interesting and leaves one amazed that so great an 
output should have borne so little fruit; and yet it is 
respect and admiration rather than enthusiasm which his 
sonatas evoke. One is forced to the conclusion that the 
cause of their sterility lies partly in themselves. 


H. C. C. 





SEE 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


MEssRS, HODDER AND STOUGHTON announce the immediate 
ublication of ‘‘The Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen.”’ 
e correspondence extends lied 1849 to 1898. Amongst 
those to whom letters are addressed are King Charles of 
Sweden, George Brandes, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsen, William 
Archer and Edmund Gosse. 

The correspondence between Wilhelm and Caroline von 
Humboldt is about to be published, and promises to be of 
the greatest interest and importance as a source of literary 
history. Descriptions and criticisms of nearly all their 
= contemporaries—Goethe, Schiller, Charlotte von 

ngefeld, Henriette Herz, Dorothea Veit—occur in the 
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course of the letters. Frau von Sydow, Humboldt’s great- 
randdaughter, to whom we owe the delightful memoirs of 
abriele von Biilow, Humboldt’s daughter, an English 
translation of which was published in 1897 by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, is responsible for the publication. 

The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene will be issued 
immediately by the Clarendon Press in two volumes 
uniform with the Oxford editions of Kyd and Lyly. The 
editor is Professor J. Churton Collins, who has spared no 
pains to make this edition, so far at least as the text is 
concerned, the final one of Greene’s works. In an appendix 
to Orlando Furioso is given a complete transcript—a section 
in collotype—of a MS. of great interest and importance. 
The notes have been made as full as possible to illustrate 
the characteristics of the early Elizabethan Drama. 

The biography of Sir Charles Brooke, G.C.M.G. (the 
Raja of Sarawak), is being prepared for publication 
by Mr. Harry de Windt, the well-known traveller, and 
Mr. A. C. Bampfylde, late of the Sarawak service. The 
work is being written under the Raja’s own supervision, 
and will appear next year. 

In view of the appearance in London of Velasquez’s 
Venus with the Mirror, and of the attempt that is being 
made to acquire this superb picture for the nation, con- 
siderable interest attaches to Mr. C. Lewis Hind’s new 
book, ‘Days with Velasquez,” which will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Black. One of the chapters is an 
appreciation of the Venus, with an account of a visit Mr. 
Lewis Hind paid to Rokeby Hall just before the Venus 
was removed to London. 

Messrs. Parker and Co. will publish immediately in ‘* The 
Digit of the Moon Series’ a new volume entitled “A 
Draught of the Blue,” translated from the original manu- 
script by Professor F. W. Bain, M.A. 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. announce for Thursday next 
“‘Hours with Rabelais,” from the translation of Sir T. 
Urquhart and P. A. Motteux, with an introduction by 
Mr. F. S. Stokes, a volume ‘‘ intended to present, in a form 
suited to the general reader, all that is best’’ in Gargantua 
and Pantagruel; Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson’s ‘‘How to 
Identify old Chinese Porcelain,” with 40 illustrations ; 
and a new and cheaper edition of Mr. H. E. Egerton’s 
‘History of British Colonial Policy.” 

Among a number of children’s books, Messrs. Frederick 
Warne and Co. promise Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
‘Sarah Crewe,” a volume founded to some extent on her 
play, A Little Princess. 

Messrs. Maunsei and Co., of Dublin, announce, among 
other things, volumes of poems by Mr. W. B. Yeats, and 
by Miss Katharine Tynan, the latter to be called “ Inno- 
cencies,” and ‘‘ The Memoirs of Miles Byrne,” the associate 
of Emmet and member of Napoleon’s Irish regiment, which 
will be edited by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 

Messrs. Hodges, Figgis and Co., of Dublin, announce, 
under the title ‘‘ A Patriot’s Mistake,’”’ reminiscences of the 
Parnell family. It is written by the great Irish leader’s 
sister. The same publishers have nearly ready “ For- 
= Facts of Irish History,” by John Roche Ardill, 

Mr. H, J. Glaisher, of Wigmore Street, has just ready 
Mr. Norreys Connell's new volume of Soldier Stories entitled 
“The Pity of War.”’ It includes his well-known tale, “ My 
Frieud Yoshomai.” 

Mr. Arrowsmith wi!] publish early in December an 
addition to his famous (one shilling) Bristol Library in the 
form of a quaint volume of humorous golf sketches by Dr. 
Macnamara, M.P., entitled, “The Gentle Golfer.” The 
volume will be illustrated by drawings from the pen of Mr. 
Arthur Moreland. 

A volume of ‘‘Counsels and Ideals from the Writings 
of William Osler,” Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, 
is announced by Mr. Henry Frowde. It has been compiled 
by Dr. C. W. B. Camac, of New York, who, for his own 
purposes, has for some years made extracts from Dr. Osler’s 
lectures and addresses. There is a wide range in the subjects 
dealt with. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


EDGAR POE AND SOME COMMENTATORS 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 

S1r,—In an article on lyrical poetry, appearing in your number for 
the 4th instant, Mr. Coventry accuses Edgar Poe of not being up to 
his trade as a poet. He is alleged to betray his ‘‘ barrenness of inven- 
tion,” because he resorts to the arts of poetry: ‘‘use of the refrain,"’ 
and “originality of metre."" The employment of these “only Poe's rare 
faculty of imagination” saves from rendering his productions mere 
nonsense. The accusation reminds one of Wordsworth’s absurd boast 
that he ‘‘could write like Shakespeare, if he had a mind to,’’ and Lamb’s 
rejoinder, ‘‘that was all he needed.” Poe might have been as dull as 
some critics, but for his “rare faculty of imagination.” 

Probably, neither Mr. Coventry, nor his copyist, Mr. J. B. Wallis, in 
the Acapemy of the 11th instant, is aware that Poe, when he published 
the remark on which they frame their indictments, ‘‘ I have no faith in 
him” (Wordsworth), was only twenty-two, Let them reac and ponder 
over the words which follow the remarks on Wordsworth : ‘‘ He had in 
youth the feelings of a poet, I believe—for there are glimpses of extreme 
delicacy in his writings—(and delicacy is the poet's own kingdom, his 
El Dorado)—but they have the appearance of a better day recollected. 
. . . He was to blame in wearing away his youth in contemplation with 
the end of poetising in his manhood.”’ 

Mr. Wallis’s paradoxical assertion that merely ‘ta minority, happy 
only when miserable,” are Poe's sole admirers, is quite wide of the 
truth. His poems are read, translated and admired, in every civilised 
nation, whilst Wordsworth’s name, much less his writings, is known 
only to his own countrymen: his works are more bought than read 
even by them. To those reviewers who will resort to Poe’s juvenile 
letter on poetry may be quoted the following words from it : 

«It has been said, that a good critique on a poem may be written by 
one who is no poet himself. This... I feel to be false; the less 
poetical the critic, the less just the critique, and the converse.’’ 

November 13. Joun H. INGRam, 


THE MORBID IN POETRY 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. Wallis starts one upon a train of thought in 
search of the distinguishing characteristics of Morbidity in Poetry, It 
seems clear that the art may deal with morbid themes—putrefaction, 
distortions, deformations, disease or any abnormal conditions of things, 
thoughts or feelings—without being itself essentially morbid poetry. 
Examples will readily occur to one. On the other hand, all the marks 
of a thoroughly unhealthy imaginative activity may be recognised in 
pieces treating of subject-matters that are sound, sane, natural and 
regular: the very exuberance of life in his theme cannot guarantee a 
poet from a morbid mode of handling it. : ‘ 

With regard to the first statement, it is quite true, as Ruskin points 
out, that: “the colours of mind are always morbid which gleam on the 
sea for the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ and through the casements on ‘ St. Agnes’ 
Eve.’” But neither of these poems is a morbid one, though each is 
concerned, to some extent, with disorganised and disorganising emotions 
in various stages of dissolution, 

Similarly, the way in which so vital and healthful a passion as Love 
has been presented in hundreds of lyrics, from the time of Chaucer 
until now, shows the fatal facility with which even very great poets may 
drift into a disastrous morbidity. Neither Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton nor Shelley is free from the infection ; while nine-tenths of the 
work of the minors—such as Suckling, Carew, Wyatt, Wither, Crashaw, 
Gray, Pope, Beattie, Thomson, etc.—is more or less unwholesomely 
tainted, dyed in these sinister colours. 

It would seem clear, then, that morbid conditions in poetry are created 
by the mind and temperament of the artist working upon the material 
furnished, whatever that material may be. If in the expression of his 
personality in his chosen medium, the poet is intentionally transmitting 
dying or dead feelings—that is, if he conveys emotional ideas out of 
which /ife has passed or is passing—the result is recognised as morbid. 
Torpor has entered into the feeling ; the emotion has been convention- 
alised into lethargy. When this happens, the poet will perhaps seek, 
by strange and adventitious means and artificial expedients, to galvanise 
the dead or exhausted passion into a semblance of life; he may dress it 
up in rich garments cunningly embroidered; he may borrow spent 
cinders from another’s fire and vainly endeavour to blow them up into 
flame ; but the deception cannot be long concealed from those who 
know. The morbidity is detected, the symptoms of disease are 
observed; and the poem, even if it be ‘‘ The May Queen” of a 
Tennyson or the “‘ Hymn before Sunrise '’ of a Coleridge, or one of the 
pretentious pomposities of a Byron, or a subtly conceived improvisa- 
tion by a Swinburne, is forthwith relegated to the oblivion of dead 
things. 

G, E. BIDDLE. 


JEBB'S “ BACCHYLIDES”’ 
To the Editor of Tu& ACADEMY 
Sir,—Professor Sir R. Jebb’s “ Bacchylides,” reviewed in your 
columns, omits to correct '‘ a oe iii,, 68, 69, as follows: 
$ 
ris why POdvy «’Adiwerat, 

where iA\dwera is certain. Blass reads malvera, as though envy made 
men fat! ‘The Germans in Greek .. .” 


Rennes University, November 14. H. H. Jounson, 
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Poems by George Crabbe, edited by Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D 
etc., Master of Peterhouse. Vol. i. Cambridge English Classics. 
(Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) The life and poetry of 
Crabbe were dealt with at length by Mr. Edmund Morshead in the 
Acapemy of September 16, 1905, on the occasion of the Crabbe 
anniversary ; and we need do no more at the present than make a note 
on the first volume of the Cambridge edition which has just reached 
us. There are to be three volumes; and the poems will be arranged 
in chronological order, poems hitherto unpublished being printed after 
the published poems, in their chronological sequence, so far as it can 
be ascertained. Dr, Ward has been successful is discovering, and 
including for the first time in an edition of Crabbe’s works, a number 
of poems hitherto unidentified as Crabbe’s, or unprinted. There are in 
this volume several juvenilia rescued from the Lady's Magazine (1772) 
and identified without hesitation as the work of Crabbe; and a blank 
verse poem of some five hundred lines called ‘‘ Midnight” (about 1779) 
has now been printed for the first time from a MS. in the Dawson 
Turner collection, lent by Professor Dowden. Besides the juvenilia 
‘*Inebriety,” and ‘* Midnight,” the volume contains “ The Cardidate,” 
“The Library,’’ “The Village,” ‘‘The Newspaper,” ‘‘The Parish 
Register,’ “The Birth of Flattery,”’ ‘ Reflections,"’ ‘‘Sir Eustace 
Grey,” ‘‘The Hall of Justice,” “Woman!” and “ The Borough.” 
Some alterations have been made in Crabbe’s interpunctuation which 
was, as Dr. Ward says, “arbitrary,” but only such alterations as were 
warranted either by Crabbe’s practice or the necessity of making his 
meaning clear; and in accordance with the system of the series, 
corrected mistakes of spelling or quotation have been marked in the 
text in square brackets. An Appendix of Errata shows the word or 
stop that has been changed, and a second Appendix gives the variant 
readings. Here, at last, then, is the edition of Crabbe, and we cannot 
too heartily congratulate Dr. Ward and the Cambridge University 
Press on this addition to a series of reprints which, ere long, we shall 
be wondering how we ever did without, 
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Mr. John Murray has lately published for the Government of India three 
extremely volumes of the Indian Records Series, Bengal in 1756- 
1757, @ selection of public and private pa dealing with the affairs of the 
British in Bengal during the reign of Siraj-Uddaula, edited with notes and an 
historical introduction by S. C. Hill (3 vols., 36s. net). From the prefatory 
note we learn that the volumes form the first instalment of a series of works 
to do for the modern history of India (i.¢., since its connection with the British), 
what the eeoected ‘“* Indian Texts Series”’ is to do for its ancient and medizval 
history. r. Hill’s object in the three volumes before us is to throw as 
much light as ote upon the Revolutions by which the power of the 
Muhammadan Government was broken up, and the way prepared for British 
domination, in Bengal. He has examined the Records in Calcutta, London, 
Paris and the Hague and Pondicherry. He has had access to Lord Powis's 
collection of Clive’s private letters and family papers. In fact he has consulted 
all the papers known to be in existence, and some (it appears) which were not 
previously known ; and his work isa monument of research, accuracy and com- 
pleteness. It is, we may add, interesting and even exciting to read. It tells 
one of the most moving stories in the whole of English and Indian histor-’. 
but to this side of the work we hope to return at more length on a future 
occasion. Meanwhile it is sufficient to extend a warm welcome to Mr. Hill’s 
book, which has a large number of good maps, and illustrations of the greatest 
interest. 


In Burford Papers (Constable, 7s. 6d. net), Mr. William Holden Hutton has, 
among a number of his we wey and graceful essays in the byways of litera- 
ture, something new to offer—a number of letters which passed from “ Daddy” 
Crisp, the friend of Fanny Burney, to his sister, Mrs. Gast, who lived in 
Burford in the house now occupied by Mr. Hutton himself.. The letters 
contain nothing very striking and add but little to our sum of knowledge of 
Fanny Burney, Johnson, Mrs, Thrale, or other famous people of the day. 
They seem, indeed, at a casual glance, to be full of poor ‘“‘ Daddy’s” ailments 
(he was growing old when he wrote them) and of Mrs. Gast'’s—of talk of 
doctors, medicines, ‘‘ electric treatment,’’ machines for which cost six guineas 
upwards, and so forth. But they were well worth preserving for the charm of 
their kindliness and humour, and the picture of the life of the times which they 
exhibit. Mrs. Gast,‘‘ Daddy’s’’ favourite sister, went once to stay with him, 
and Fanny took a gréat fancy to her; thereafter she seems to have been 
unable or unwilling to leave home, in spite of her brother’s entreaties, For 
the rest, Mr. Hutton’s essays are very largely concerned with the literary 
history of the Cotswolds and the neighbourhood—small beer most of it, but 
refreshing and pleasant. He writes of Shenstone, of Richard Jago (he is 
wrong, surely, in ascribing those silver birches called the “ three sisters’’ at 
Snitterfield to Jago'’s one daughter: we always understood that there were 
three, and each = a tree) and other minor poets; and winds up with 
an able study of George Crabbe, a poet whom a understands and knows 
better than most. Lovers of the Cotswolds and the district cannot do without 
this book ; and other people will find it agreeable reading. 
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NOW READY, a New Edition of 


OILS & WATEHR-COLOURS 
(Nature Poems) 
By WILLIAM RENTON 


“ Deserves to be read on breezy hillsides and among the shifting 
cloud-shadows by the sea.”»—AcaDEmy. 
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Leather Imitation Pig Skin, white paper 5/-, 96 pages, gilt edges 
Ditto, padded ; ‘ : ‘ 6/-, 96 pages, gilt edges 
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The Pig Book | 


“ALL IS NOT PORK THAT'S PAWKY" 








POURQUOI! 


Every pig has its day (even as a dog) and as there are 
many dog books, why not a Pig Book? We hasten to 
explain that a Pig Book is a book having reference to pigs. 
We give it this title because it sounds more polite than 
“Pigs I have met.” As most people draw just as well with 
their eyes closed as open, the inflexible rule of the Pig 





Book is that the artist shall close his or her eyes, draw a 
pig on one of the pages, and lift the pencil before putting 
in (or out, as the case may be) the eye of the pig. The 
artist then signs in order to fix the responsibility. 

Some people can draw a pig, and most people think they 
can. 

The line at the head of the title-page is for the use of the 
owner, so that the page may read, “ Mrs. Porkington's Pig 
Book,” or “Chanticleer Hall Pig Book,” so to speak, as 
the case may be.—A. PIGGE. ~ 





























Each page contains humorous Sketches of Pigs, and is embellished with 
appropriate Literary Quotations from Homer to ‘‘ Gorgon Graham.” 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet St., E.C. 
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